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MEM® 

from  the  editor's  desk 


The  sisters  of  service  are  on  the  eve  of  two  important  months  in  our  Com- 
munity history. 

In  July  the  General  Chapter  will  convene  in  Toronto.  A  Chapter  is  always  a 
momentous  occasion  for  any  religious  congregation  but  is  probably  more  mo- 
mentous in  these  days  of  rapid  change  and  social  upheaval. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  General  Chapter  to  assess  our  priorities,  to  exam- 
ine the  direction  we  are  taking  and  to  change  or  modify  it  if  necessary.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Chapter  to  make  decisions  which  will  lead  to  a  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  and  community  life  of  the  sisters;  which  will  confirm  our  missionary 
apostolate  in  Canada  in  the  late  '70s,  and  which  will  result  in  increasingly 
effective  service  to  God  and  His  People  in  a  spirit  of  love,  humility  and  zeal. 

We  ask  the  prayers  of  our  readers  for  the  success  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
General  Chapter,  1974. 

August  will  see  joyous  celebration  as  we  mark  the  first  Golden  Jubilees  of 
Profession  in  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Our  Jubilarians  are  Sister  Catherine  Don- 
nelly, Co-Foundress  of  the  S.O.S.,  Sister  Margaret  Guest  and  Sister  Kathleen 
Schenck.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  these  Sisters  in  our  next  issue. 

August  will  be  a  time  of  great  festivity  in  Camp  Morton,  Manitoba,  when 
the  first  S.O.S.  mission  will  celebrate  its  Golden  Jubilee.  Many  S.O.S.  will 
gather  in  Morton  to  join  in  celebration  and  thanksgiving  not  only  because  the 
mission  is  having  a  jubilee  but  because  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly  lives  in 
Morton.  There  will  be  rejoicing  pressed  down  and  running  over  in  the  western 
cradle  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

The  editor  is  pretty  embarrassed  each  time  she  must  apologize  for  the  lateness 
of  an  issue.  But  this  time  her  embarrassment  is  tinted  with  gratitude  and  hope. 
She  has  received  a  shot-in-the-arm  from  Margaret  West,  whose  article  "The 
Field  at  Home  Comes  to  Life"  appears  in  this  issue. 

Margaret,  a  sociologist,  is  Social  Housing  Program  Director  for  the  Prairie 
Region  of  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  with  her  headquarters 
in  Yellowknife.  Margaret  is  a  very  good  friend  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  She 
travels  widely  in  the  West  and  keeps  in  touch  with  our  western  missions.  She 
will  be  feeding  material  to  me,  much-needed  material  if  the  field  at  home 
is  to  keep  our  readers  abreast  of  what  our  sisters  are  doing  and  where.  So  for 
Margaret  and  her  generous  interest,  the  editor  offers  a  devout  prayer  of  grati- 
tude. 
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ARCHBISHOP'S  HOUSE 
353  ST.  MARY'S  AVENUE 

Winnipeg,  July  11, 1922. 

Reverend  George  Daly,  C.Ss.R., 
Toronto 

Dear  Father  Daly, 

There  is  an  immense  field  for  action  among 
the  foreign-born  population,  and  what  is  called 
the  New  Canadians,  in  these  Western  Provinces. 
The  work  is  gigantic  and  the  labourers  so  piteously 
few,  that  the  most  heroic  devotion  and  sacrifice 
can  only  enable  them  to  reach  a  relatively  small  part 
of  those  who  stand  in  direst  need  of  spiritual 
ministration.  That  is  why  I  hail  with  satisfaction 
and  delight  the  foundation  of  a  religious  institute  - 
the  Sisters  of  Service  -  specially  devoted  to  this 
work.  May  God  bless  your  efforts  and  crown  them 
with  success!  May  He  call  many  generous  souls  to 
this  new  and  glorious  apostolate. 

Very  devotedly  yours  in  Xto., 

(signed )    f  A  If  red  A .  Sinnett, 

Archbishop  of  Winnipeg 
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Blazing  the  Trail 


It  was  august  9,  1924.  Two  young  women,  wearing  a  grey,  nurse-like  uni- 
form, got  off  the  CPR's  west-bound  train  when  it  arrived  in  Winnipeg.  In  the 
bustle  of  the  large  terminal  they  were  largely  unnoticed  except  for  the  few  who 
may  have  wondered  what  organization  they  represented. 

These  grey-clad  women  were  the  first  contingent  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
They  are,  we  hope,  the  first  contingent  of  a  growing  army  of  devoted  souls 
whose  sole  aspiration  and  noble  ideal  is  to  work  in  the  outlying  districts  of  our 
immense  West  among  our  New  Canadians. 

We  all  know  what  leakage  the  Church  has  suffered  in  the  widely  scattered 
districts  of  Western  Canada.  Our  foreign-born  Catholics  have  been  a  prey  to 
proselytizing  agencies  of  various  kinds.  Under  the  pretext  of  Canadianization 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Faith  have  been  weaned  away  from  the  Church 
of  their  baptism. 

It  is  to  stem  this  rising  tide  of  apostasy  and  irreligion  among  our  own  that 
these  heroic  women  have  and  will  come  to  the  West  to  give  to  the  most  needy, 
to  the  most  abandoned,  a  life  of  service.  This  event,  although  unnoticed  by 
the  world,  is  fraught  with  great  possibilities  for  Church  and  country.  We  say 
"country"  advisedly,  for  experience  proves  that  the  conscience  of  the  settler, 
founded  on  and  protected  by  religion,  is  the  best  asset  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  have  opened  their  first  mission  in  Morton,  Manitoba, 
where,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Poles,  Germans  and  Ruthenians  have  settled 
in  good  numbers.  Two  teachers,  fully  qualified,  have  taken  over  two  schools 
in  this  district.  A  graduate  nurse  will  give  her  services  to  the  sick.  Together  they 
will  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

These  three  Sisters  are  now  blazing  that  long  and  winding  trail  which  is  to 
lead  our  Missionary  Sisters  into  the  land  of  their  apostolic  dreams.  They  form 
the  beginning  of  an  ever-lengthening  line  which  will,  we  hope,  stretch  out  and 
reach  the  many  souls  who  are  being  lost  to  the  Church  out  West. 

The  only  limit  to  this  great  work  is  the  number  of  Sisters  available.  There 
are  now  fifteen  in  training  in  Toronto;  but  we  feel  confident  that  when  this 
work  is  better  known  many  girls  will  come  to  swell  the  ranks  of  these  devoted 
missionaries.  It  opens  up  a  new  field  for  women  who  wish  to  give  their  life  a 
noble  purpose  and  a  most  useful  work. 

FATHER  GEORGE  T.  DALY,  C.SS.R. 

in  The  Field  at  Home,  October  1924 
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ARCHBISHOP'S  HOUSE 
WINNIPEG 

December  31st,  1924 

Dear  Father  Daly: 

Yesterday  we  held  a  public  reception  here  in  honor  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  and 
I  can  say  that  it  was  a  great  success.  In  numbers  and  in  enthusiasm  it  was  very 
satisfactory.  I  enclose  the  "announcement"  which  appeared  last  week  in  the 
"Northwest  Review".  Most  assuredly  the  Catholic  people  of  Winnipeg  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  show  interest  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  Sisters  of  Service. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  immensely  pleased  with  the  Sisters  of 
Service  as  I  see  them  at  work.  For  four  months  now  they  have  been  at  Camp 
Morton,  and  I  say  without  any  reserve  that  their  labours  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  They  have  set  themselves  to  their  task  with  great  zeal  and  devotion,  they 
have  gone  about  their  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  have  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  every  parent  and  ratepayer  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  established.  More  and  more  does  my  conviction  grow  that 
the  Sisters  are  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  New  Canadian. 

The  subject  of  the  New  Canadian  is  a  vast  one,  and  no  one  has  a  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  it  than  yourself.  We  want  those  strangers  who  have  come 
into  our  land,  to  retain  their  Christian  traditions,  but  you  know  the  nefarious 
influences  that  are  at  work.  So  many  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  poverty  and 
weakness;  so  many  trying  to  drag  them  from  their  moorings,  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  from  their  wreckage.  And  yet  we  all  know  that  a  young  tree  will  seldom 
grow,  and  an  old  tree  will  never  grow,  when  torn  violently  from  the  earth  and 
transplanted.  If  we  wish  the  New  Canadians  to  grow  and  flourish  on  our  Canadian 
soil  and  not  be  dead-wood  in  our  midst,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  bear  this  in 
mind.  To  train  to  Canadian  citizenship  and  instil  the  principles  upon  which  our 
social  order  is  established,  we  must  have  someone  who  will  bridge  for  the  New 
Canadian  the  chasm  between  present  environment  and  old-world  conditions,  - 
someone  who  will  reconcile  and  bind  together  all  that  is  best  and  worthwhile  in 
national  and  religious  inheritance  with  what  this  country  offers  in  prosperity,  liberty 
and  established  government.  The  Sisters  of  Service,  as  an  organization,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  this  work.  Each  member  is  particularly  trained  for  it,  and 
each  brings  to  the  task  the  sympathy,  the  unselfishness,  the  devotion,  the  patriotism 
and  the  reverence  for  God  and  religion,  that  are  the  indispensable  requisites  for 
success. 

But,  if  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  going  to  do  a  tithe  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done, 
they  must  be  multiplied  many  many  times.  And  this  is  my  prayer  -  whilst 
expressing  deep  gratification  that  the  first  western  foundation  was  made  in  this 
jurisdiction  -  that  from  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  young  ladies  will  come 
in  numbers,  inspired  with  the  highest  ideals,  to  join  this  Crusade,  which  is  indeed  a 
crusade  and  calls  for  as  much  courage  and  chivalry  as  any  cause  in  which 
knight  errant  ever  drew  sword. 

Wishing  you  every  success  and  God's  blessing  on  the  work,  I  remain,  dear 
Father  Daly, 

Very  sincerely  yours  in  Xto., 

Alfred  A.  Sinnott, 
Archbishop  of  Winnipeg. 
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THE  THIN  GREY  LINE 

of  Sisters  of  Service 


Those  were  hard  days,  yes,  hard 

when  Poverty  stalked  the  land. 

Not  gentle,  she,  but  grinding, 

grasping,  witholding  all  largesse 

Grey  drought  walked  with  her. 

Grey  drought,  grey  land,  grey  hearts. 

Grey  hearts?  Not  really  -no- 

it's  not  molecular  groupings  that 

keep  men's  spirits  green. 

Despite  conditions,  thousands  came 

from  lands  worse  off  than  ours. 

They  came  in  hope. 

Youth  came,  unlettered  and  untrained, 

and  so  did  middle  age  in  desperate 

search  of  all  their  youth  had  missed. 

The  old  came  too,  and 

left  their  hearts  at  home. 

They  came  to  cities  and  to  towns, 

but,  mostly,  to  the  hostile  bush  and  prairie. 

Those  were  hard  days,  yes,  hard, 
when,  quietly,  a  thin  grey  line  was  formed. 
(Perhaps?  It  took  the  neutral  out  of  grey 
and  made  it  throb  with  colour?) 
Quite  indistinct  the  line  -  at  first  - 
and  blurred. 

But  then  its  form  emerged  - 

the  form  of  women  with  compassionate  eyes, 

their  hands  outstretched  to  succour, 

their  hearts  open,  to  understand. 

It  was  time  to  do  as  Christ  did. 

It  was  time  to  rescue  His  evangelical  Way 

from  the  stranglehold  of  custom  and  tradition. 

The  women  in  grey  did  this  -  then  - 

with  startling  nonchalance. 

Because  they  did,  some  days 

were  much  less  hard  for  some. 

The  thin  grey  line  is  longer  now 

though  still  quite  thin. 

Have  incrustations  blurred  its  form? 

0  Mother  of  Christ,  don't  let  it  be; 

keep  us  free,  as  He  was  free, 

to  do  His  work  today. 

-SJB 
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CAMP  MORTON  DIARY 

from  early  issues  of  The  Field  at  Home 


The  population  of  Morton  consists  of  thirty-three  families  comprising  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  Ukrainians,  Irish,  French,  Icelanders.  We  are  most  welcome 
among  them  all;  mothers  especially  are  very  grateful  for  the  nurse's  visit  and 
advice.  The  people  are  poor  and  have  large  families.  The  majority  of  the  houses 
have  only  two  rooms.  .  .  .  The  field  for  a  health  worker  is  as  immense  as  the 
prairies  that  surround  us. . . . 

^  The  love  of  music  is  most  remarkable  among  our  children.  They  also  are 
very  fond  of  reading.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
ladies  we  have  started  a  library.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Manitoba  help  us  greatly  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  

^  Besides  the  regular  classes  during  the  week  we  have  Catechism  classes  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  the  children  and  the  young 
people  who  have  left  school  so  anxious  to  receive  religious  instruction.  The 
great  number  have  not  yet  made  their  first  communion. . . . 

*I  The  Very  Reverend  Father  Roberge,  c.ss.R.,  of  St.  Anne  des  Chenes, 
Manitoba,  presented  us  with  a  "radio".  When  the  cold  blizzard  sweeps  the 
prairie  and  our  tiny  Morton  bungalow  seems  to  huddle  itself  in  the  bush  for 
protection,  we  find  a  little  recreation  by  "listening  in".  It  seems  that  now  and 
then  we  pick  up  Toronto.  So  near  and  yet  so  far! 

^  .  .  .  Great  was  our  surprise  to  receive  a  whole  travelling  outfit  -  harness, 
buggy  and  sleigh  -  from  Winnipeg.  It  was  a  gift  from  our  kind  Archbishop  and 
his  loyal  bodyguard,  the  members  of  the  Laymen's  Retreat  of  Camp  Morton. 
Their  kindness  has  facilitated  our  errands  of  mercy  throughout  the  district. 

^  Reverend  Father  Reardon  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  visited  us.  So  that  we  remem- 
ber him  in  our  prayers  he  has  sent  each  teacher  a  lunch-kit  complete  with 
thermos  bottle,  and  to  our  nurse  a  surgical  case. 


Sisters'  Home,  Camp  Morton  School,  Camp  Morton 
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Sister  Guest  and  friends,  Camp  Morton 


<J  Through  the  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  Mrs.  McCue  and  Mrs. 
McLean  of  Toronto,  two  harmoniums  have  been  sent  to  our  little  mission,  one 
for  the  chapel  and  one  for  the  school.  Nothing  could  be  more  appreciated  by 
the  people  and  particularly  by  the  children  of  the  district.  The  love  of  song  and 
of  music  is  a  characteristic  of  these  communities  of  New  Canadians  f .  . 

€J  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  around  Morton;  I  have  been  out  daily, 
driving  twenty  miles  some  days. 

There  was  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever.  Fortunately,  only  two  families  were 
quarantined.  I  consider  this  rather  providential  as  home  conditions  are  such 
that  proper  technique  and  isolation  of  patients  are  impossible. 

I  remained  on  duty  three  nights.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  mother  and 
father,  worn  out  by  a  hard  day's  work,  taking  their  rest  on  the  floor,  a  little 
straw  for  a  mattress  and  old  clothes  for  covering. 

I  feel  we  have  achieved  a  great  deal  by  weaving  our  lives  into  the  lives  of 
these  poor  people  so  long  left  to  their  own  devices,  with  little  knowledge  and 
fewer  means  of  meeting  sickness  and  distress. 

^  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Morton  we  had  the  Holy  Week  cere- 
monies. It  is  certain  that  it  was  the  most  blessed  Easter  our  people  have  had 
since  they  came  to  Canada. 

And  so  the  items  from  Camp  Morton  go  on  in  the  pages  of  the  field  at  home. 
They  are  brief  and  low-keyed  but  they  speak  loudly  of  the  poverty,  zeal  and 
dedication  of  the  sisters  in  those  days  of  real  deprivation. 

Leafing  through  the  various  issues  of  our  magazine  is  always  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience and,  usually,  a  surprising  one.  No  matter  how  often  one  re-reads,  one 
always  finds  something  that  had  gone  unnoticed  before.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  article  which  follows.  It  was  written  by  Sister  Carolyn  Albury,  a  long-time 
editor  of  the  field  at  home,  and  is  a  graphic  and  amusing  description  of 
life  in  Camp  Morton  circa  1944. 
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/  Go  to  Morton 


Experience  has  taught  me  that  I  am 
one  of  those  people  who  never  have 
"premonitions"  or  "warnings."  Great 
changes  in  my  life  have  usually  come 
unheralded  and  unexpected.  At  noon,  on 
January  12th,  on  my  return  to  the  Moth- 
er House  from  a  funeral,  there  was  no 
anticipatory  feeling  in  the  air  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  Yet  something  was  in 
the  air  and  I  suppose  that  only  lack  of 
"psychic"  in  my  makeup  can  account 
for  such  imperviousness  to  "atmos- 
phere." 

I  had  hardly  more  than  entered  the 
house  when  Sister  Superior  said  to  me: 
"A  letter  came  this  morning  from  Sis- 
ter General.  The  Superior  at  Camp  Mor- 
ton is  ill  and  must  be  replaced  for  a 
while.  Sister  suggests  that  you  should  go 
if  you  think  the  "F.A.H."  can  be  edited 
from  long-distance." 

For  a  moment  I  was  too  surprised  to 
speak.  Then  -  "If  you  don't  mind  I'd 
like  to  think  it  over  in  the  chapel  and  get 
the  Lord's  opinion."  Sister  Superior 
agreed  that  this  was  the  best  thing  to 
do,  so  down  I  went  to  seek  direction 
from  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Afterwards  I  told  Sister  Superior  I 
thought  the  "F.A.H."  could  be  edited 
from  Morton  if  someone  at  the  Mother 
House  would  look  after  the  cuts  and  the 
mailing  of  proofs.  Sister  assured  me  all 
this  would  be  looked  after  and  then  ask- 
ed: "How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to 
leave?" 

"Tonight,  if  you  can  get  reservations," 
I  replied,  never  dreaming  that  with  pre- 
sent-day traffic  congestion  she  would  be 
able  to  secure  a  berth  on  such  short  not- 
ice. In  five  minutes  she  was  back.  "Are- 
n't we  fortunate?"  she  said.  "There's 
just  one  vacant  berth  on  the  C.P.R.  train 
leaving  tonight.  I've  wired  Sister  General 
you'll  be  in  Winnipeg  Friday  morning." 

So  it  was  settled  and  by  midnight  I 
was  speeding  westward.  Too  excited  to 
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sleep,  I  at  last  had  a  few  quiet  moments 
to  think  the  situation  over.  Morton  was 
not  absolutely  unknown  territory,  as  I 
had  paid  the  mission  two  very  short  visits 
in  1932  and  1939.  I  knew  there  were 
three  rural  schools,  each  in  charge  of  an 
S.O.S.  teacher.  I  knew,  too,  that  the  duty 
of  the  Sister  in  charge  was  to  take  good 
care  of  the  Convent  and  look  after 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Sisters,  spirit- 
ual and  temporal.  Usually  another  Sis- 
ter is  assigned  to  this  mission  to  help 
with  the  various  household  charges,  but 
I  understood  there  would  be  no  assist- 
ance available  until  after  the  February 
Retreat. 

Facing  the  situation  in  the  cool  after- 
math of  those  hectic  hours  of  decision, 
preparation  and  departure,  I  wondered 
somewhat  apprehensively  what  the  result 
of  this  hastily-accepted  venture  might 
be.  Never  having  had  much  opportunity 
for  acquiring  experience  in  the  culinary 
line,  even  with  gas,  oven  thermometer 
and  all  modern  kitchen  gadgets,  the 
prospect  of  preparing  three  meals  a  day 
on  a  wood-burning  stove  appeared  to  me 
a  rather  formidable  undertaking.  "May- 
be it  was  foolish  of  me  to  attempt  this," 
I  told  myself  dolefully.  Then,  remember- 
ing the  visit  made  to  the  chapel  before 
accepting  the  proposition,  my  courage 
was  revived  and  I  fell  asleep  repeating 
our  Lord's  promise  to  all  who  face  diffi- 
culties in  His  service:  "My  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  thee." 

Keeping  Home  Fires  Burning 

Arriving  in  Morton  without  mishap,  I 
set  myself  resolutely  to  the  business  of 
learning  everything  I  could  about  the 
mission  during  the  short  time  the  Su- 
perior was  remaining.  Even  so,  the  day 
for  her  departure  came  only  too  quickly. 

Fortunately  for  me  and  the  mission, 
one  of  the  Sisters  with  a  long  and  varied 
experience  with  wood-burning  stoves, 
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offered  to  start  the  kitchen  fire  before 
leaving  for  school  each  morning.  Anoth- 
er volunteered  to  see  that  the  furnace 
fire  was  burning  brightly,  so  that  all  I 
needed  to  do  was  to  see  that  they  were 
both  kept  alight.  Never  did  vestal  virgin 
guard  the  sacred  flame  more  assiduously 
than  I  watched  my  two  fires  and  a  good- 
ly portion  of  precious  time  was  spent  in 
running  from  basement  to  kitchen, 
checking  furnace  and  stove. 

In  spite  of  all  my  good  intentions  and 
resolutions  there  came  a  day  when  I  was 
so  engrossed  in  writing  that  the  furnace 
receded  from  consciousness  until  I  sud- 
denly realized  that  the  room  was  taking 
on  the  temperature  of  a  refrigerator. 
Chilled  as  much  by  fear  as  by  atmos- 
phere, I  hurried  to  the  basement.  Yes  - 
the  worst  had  happened.  The  furnace 
fire  was  out  except  for  a  few  intermit- 
tent sparks.  In  desperation  I  pushed  my 
head  almost  into  the  furnace  door,  blow- 
ing frantically  with  all  the  air  in  my 
lungs  on  those  few  faint  sparks.  Result  - 
eyes,  nose  and  throat  smarting  from 
smoke  and  a  number  of  precious  sparks 
blown  out  completely.  Withdrawing  to  a 
safer  and  saner  position,  I  faced  the  situ- 
ation more  coolly,  if  not  more  calmly. 

Gathering  a  quantity  of  paper  and 
chips,  I  threw  them  into  the  furnace  and 
after  awhile  there  was  a  little  blaze  on 
which  I  ventured  to  lay  a  small  log.  The 
fire  went  out.  Examination  proved  that 
the  log  was  green,  so  I  started  all  over 
again,  this  time  carefully  choosing  dry 
logs  and  placing  them  gently  and  ginger- 
ly in  proper  positions.  In  a  few  more 
minutes  the  flames  were  rising  bravely 
and  I  risked  a  few  larger  logs.  These  ig- 
nited, and  soon  I  was  standing  before  the 
open  furnace,  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
roaring  and  crackling  of  my  first  fire! 

Thrilling  tussles  with  the  kitchen  stove 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  I  never  knew 
when  I  started  to  cook  a  meal  just  what 
the  result  would  be.  Being  so  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  temperamental  nature  of 
wood,  I  could  not  judge  whether  it  in- 


tended to  brood  and  smoulder  in  sullen 
gloominess  or  burst  forth  into  vivacious, 
glowing  flame.  According  to  its  mood,  it 
would  cook  a  meal  one  day  in  an  hour 
and  the  next  day  dawdle  and  sputter  over 
the  same  task  for  two  and  a  half  hours. 
One  would  almost  think  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  mischievous  genie  who 
was  amusing  himself  at  my  expense.  Of- 
ten my  thoughts  turned  longingly  to  the 
steady,  unemotional  blue  gas  flames 
which  burn  high  or  low,  as  set,  and  nev- 
er indulge  in  temperamental  flares. 

Mystery  Buns 

Then  there  was  the  memorable  occa- 
sion on  which  I  decided  to  make  and 
bake  buns.  One  of  the  Sisters  was  to  re- 
new her  vows  on  the  following  morning 
and  after  making  our  little  chapel  as  fes- 
tive as  circumstances  would  allow,  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  do  something 
by  way  of  celebration  in  the  culinary 
line.  Fruit  and  candy,  the  usual  Feast 
Day  appurtenances,  were  out  of  the 
question,  but  I  said  to  myself:  "Surely 
you  can  make  some  buns  and  have  them 
nice  and  hot  for  breakfast." 

Out  came  the  flour  and  at  first  sight  it 
seemed  there  might  not  be  enough,  but 
on  measuring  I  found  there  was  a  little 
more  than  the  eight  cups  required.  So  I 
went  blithely  ahead  with  the  mixing. 
Something  was  wrong  somewhere!  The 
eight  cups  of  flour  mixed ,  with  the 
amount  of  milk  called  for  by  the  recipe 
resulted  in  a  sticky  goo-ey  mixture  that 
could  not  possibly  be  handled.  Desper- 
ately I  opened  container  after  container 
in  the  cupboard,  hoping  to  find  a  little 
flour.  At  last  I  found  a  can  with  what 
seemed  to  be  about  two  cups  of  flour  - 
just  enough  to  bring  my  dough  to  the 
kneading  stage.  With  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion I  emptied  it  into  the  bowl  and  re- 
sumed mixing  operations.  Horrors!  The 
smooth'  consistency  of  the  new  ingredi- 
ent soon  made  it  plain  that  the  "flour" 
was  not  what  it  seemed.  At  first  I 
thought  it  might  be  salt  or  icing  sugar. 
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but  on  tasting  it  I  found  it  neither  sweet 
nor  salty.  What  could  it  be? 

Being  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
I  decided  that  as  the  ingredients  would 
be  wasted  anyway,  I  might  as  well  con- 
tinue with  the  buns.  After  they  were 
formed  and  put  in  the  pans,  the  thought 
came  that  perhaps  the  mysterious  ele- 
ment might  be  baking  powder,  and  I 
watched  the  product  with  interest,  won- 
dering if  it  would  suddenly  puff  up  to 
gigantic  proportions.  Nothing  so  melo- 
dramatic happened.  In  due  season  the 
buns  rose  to  the  usual  size  and  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  baking.  For  once  the 
stove  was  on  its  best  behaviour  and  tried 
no  queer  tricks  on  me.  When  the  Sisters 
came  in  from  school,  the  buns  lay  on  the 
kitchen  table  -  golden  brown  and  entic- 
ing. They  received  enough  praise  and 
admiration  to  turn  the  heads  of  any  or- 
dinary buns,  and  I  said  nothing  that 
might  betray  the  fact  that  they  were  far 
from  ordinary. 

Next  morning  in  the  chapel  there  was 
the  simple  yet  impressive  ceremony  of  a 
Sister  renewing  her  holy  vows  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  Afterwards  all  adjourned  to 
the  Refectory  for  a  Feast  Day  break- 
fast. In  the  centre  of  the  table,  as  the 
piece  de  resistance,  were  the  buns,  pip- 
ing hot  and  clamouring  to  be  eaten.  The 
Sister  who  had  renewed  her  vows  was 
given  the  honour  of  breaking  the  first 
one.  As  she  did  so,  an  indefinable  per- 
fume filled  the  air.  I  being  the  only  one 
with  grounds  for  suspicion,  looked  at  the 
buns  apprehensively  wondering  .  .  .  ! 
Sister  said:  "Why,  this  bun  smells  like 
cake."  Then,  as  she  took  a  bite  .  .  .  and  it 
tastes  like  cake,  too!"  Soon  all  were 
sampling  the  buns  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  a  decided  "cakey"  flavour. 
Questions  came  quick  and  fast." How  did 
you  make  them?"  "What  did  you  put  in 
them?"  "Will  you  give  us  the  recipe?" 
Delighted  that  the  mysterious  "addition" 
had  turned  out  to  be  so  pleasing,  I  told 
the  Sisters  quite  truthfully  that  I  did  not 
know  what  was  in  them.  This  statement 


was  greeted  with  incredulous  laughter 
until  I  explained  what  had  happened. 
"Which  can  was  it  that  you  emptied  into 
the  dough?"  enquired  the  Sister  who  had 
been  longest  at  the  mission.  I  described 
the  can.  She  laughed  and  said:  "I  know 
what  that  was."  "What?"  we  all  queried 
in  unison.  "Custard  powder!"  she  an- 
nounced impressively.  "That's  why  the 
buns  are  like  cake  and  we  don't  care 
how  often  you  make  that  kind  of  mis- 
take." 

So  the  mystery  was  solved  and  after 
the  first  few  moments  of  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  my  "Scotch"  at  the  thought  of  so 
much  good  custard  being  wasted  in  or- 
dinary buns,  I  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much 
as  anyone  and  could  join  the  others  in 
saying  "O  felix  culpa!" 

A  few  days  after  this  episode,  rein- 
forcements arrived  on  the  mission  by 
way  of  a  second-year  novice.  To  my  re- 
lief and  satisfaction,  wood-burning 
stoves  had  no  terrors  for  her  as  she  had 
been  acquainted  with  them  from  child- 
hood, so  I  handed  over  the  cooking 
charge  to  her  with  joyous  celerity. 
Thenceforth  life  for  me  on  the  mission 
became  much  less  thrilling,  but  far  more 
peaceful. 

Lamplighters! 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  lights  in 
our  little  Convent  began  to  grow  dim- 
mer and  dimmer.  This  mission  is  lighted 
with  electricity  supplied  by  a  battery 
which  is  dependent  for  power  on  a  wind- 
charger.  When  the  wind  blows  we  have 
light,  when  there  is  no  wind  for  a  long 
period  -  we  have  no  light.  So  one  can- 
not be  very  long  in  Camp  Morton  with- 
out becoming  "wind-conscious."  For 
days  the  weather  had  been  calm  and  the 
little  white  signal  ball  in  the  battery  was 
down  to  its  lowest  level.  We  economized 
as  best  we  could,  but  there  came  a  time 
when  the  light  supplied  was  so  green  and 
sickly  that  the  Sister  who  had  had  the 
most  experience  with  "wind"  electricity 
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assured  me  it  would  be  better  to  go  back 
to  oil  lamps  for  a  while. 

After  supper  that  evening  we  descend- 
ed to  the  basement  and,  like  the  five  pru- 
dent virgins,  put  oil  in  our  lamps.  Each 
Sister  was  provided  with  a  box  of 
matches  and  a  lamp.  For  use  in  the  com- 
mon room,  for  recreation  and  study,  we 
had  a  magnificent  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  an  "Aladdin"  mantel  lamp.  This  con- 
traption, I  understand,  is  most  satisfac- 
tory when  in  good  working  order.  The 
trouble  is  -  ours  wasn't.  When  burning 
properly  the  lamp  gives  a  brilliant  light, 
almost  brighter  than  electricity.  Our 
lamp,  like  the  wood  stove,  was  of  a 
moody  nature.  For  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes it  would  shine  brightly,  then  grow 
dim  and  send  up  clouds  of  smoke.  This 
meant  we  must  turn  it  low  and  suspend 
reading,  writing,  or  sewing  until  it  re- 
gained its  good  humour. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  Mass  in 
the  chapel  during  this  oil-lamp  era.  The 
best  light  was  reserved  for  the  sanctu- 
ary. Had  it  been  a  Low  Mass  we  might 
have  dispensed  with  light  altogeth- 
er in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  but  the 
Mass  was  to  be  sung,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  see  words  and  music.  For  our  enlight- 
enment we  brought  in  the  "Aladdin"  and 
placed  it  on  a  chair  hoping  it  would  be- 
have nicely  for  the  half  hour  of  Mass. 
Vain  hope!  Scarcely  had  we  started  the 
"Gloria"  when  it  began  to  smoke  and 
grow  dim  and  we  finished  that  hymn  of 
praise  almost  in  darkness.  We  kept  it 
turned  low  until  it  was  time  to  sing 
again,  then  turned  it  high  until  the  sing- 
ing was  over.  From  then  on,  it  was  a 
case  of  "burn  high,  burn  low"  until  Mass 
was  ended.  In  this  way  we  managed  to 
have  light  at  the  necessary  moments.  It 
must  have  been  very  amusing  for  Father. 
He  would  always  know  by  the  sudden  il- 
lumination when  the  choir  (in  this  case 
the  congregation)  was  about  to  burst  into 
song.  He  would  know  also,  by  the  sud- 
den sepulchral  darkness,  when  the  sing- 
ing was  about  to  end.  I  made  a  resolu- 


tion during  Mass  that  this  would  be  the 
last  appearance  of  "Aladdin"  in  the 
chapel,  and  that  so  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  oil  we  would  content  our- 
selves with  a  smaller,  but  more  reliable 
lamp. 

Snowstorm! 

For  nearly  two  weeks  we  prayed  fer- 
vently for  a  "big  wind."  Our  prayers 
were  answered  -  generously!  One  Sun- 
day night  the  severest  snowstorm  of  the 
season  descended  on  us.  Next  morning 
the  Sisters  could  not  get  the  car  through 
the  drifts,  and  they  were  driven  to  their 
respective  schools  in  a  truck  by  a  man 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  man  prom- 
ised to  bring  them  home  in  the  evening, 
but  by  noon  the  storm  was  so  bad  that  it 
was  impossible  even  for  a  truck  to  get 
through.  We  knew  that  the  Sister  at  Ber- 
lo,  the  town  six  miles  distant,  would  be 
all  right,  for  she  could  stay  in  the  little 
teacherage  and  the  people  of  the  district 
would  see  that  she  lacked  nothing  in  the 
way  of  food.  But  the  other  two  would 
have  to  get  home  somehow. 

Shortly  after  five  the  Sister  from  the 
nearest  school  arrived.  She  would  have 
had  a  mile  to  walk,  which  was  bad 
enough  on  such  roads,  but  she  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  given  a  lift  by  a 
man  passing  in  a  truck.  This  left  only 
the  Sister  at  the  school  three  miles  dis- 
tant to  worry  about.  We  had  our  dinner 
and  then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
pray  and  wait.  An  hour  later  through 
the  chapel  window  I  made  out  a  dark 
figure  toiling  slowly  through  the  snow- 
drifts. Soon  I  recognized  it  to  be  Sister, 
and  in  a  few  more  minutes  she  stumbled 
in  the  door,  utterly  exhausted,  having 
walked  the  whole  three  miles  in  knee- 
deep  snowdrifts.  Next  morning  she 
started  out  again,  but  returned  within  an 
hour,  it  being  impossible  to  force  a  way 
through  the  drifts.  The  next  day  she 
managed  to  reach  the  school  and  was 
provided  with  accommodation  by  a  fam- 
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ily  in  the  district  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  week. 

It  looked  as  though  two  Sisters  would 
have  to  live  in  Berlo  cottage  for  some 
time,  so  over  the  weekend,  the  caboose 
was  hauled  out  of  the  barn  and  put  in 
shape  for  travelling.  Bedding  and  provi- 
sions were  packed  into  it  and  on  Monday 
morning  the  two  Sisters  were  driven  off 
by  a  man  who  had  been  engaged  to 
drive  them  out  on  Mondays  and  bring 
them  back  on  Fridays. 

In  the  evening  the  three  of  us  who  now 
made  up  the  Community,  were  seated 
around  the  table  sewing  and  the  bell  for 
night  prayers  was  just  about  to  be  rung 
when  we  heard  a  noise  at  the  front  door. 
We  all  went  to  investigate,  and  what  was 
our  surprise  to  see  our  two  Sisters  from 
Berlo!  "We  walked  home,"  explained 


Sister  C,  "a  snow-plow  has  cleared  the 
road  and  we  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
use  the  car  tomorrow." 

"You  mean  you  walked  six  miles  in 
this  weather!"  I  ejaculated  incredulously. 

"Yes,  but  it  wasn't  too  bad,  except  in 
a  few  spots."  By  this  time  the  other  Sis- 
ters were  preparing  something  nice  and 
hot  to  eat,  for  the  long  walk  in  the  bitter 
cold  had  made  the  travellers  hungry. 
Next  day  they  were  able  to  use  the  car, 
and  from  then  on  there  was  no  further 
transportation  difficulty. 

The  snowstorm,  although  it  caused 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  brought  one 
big  compensation.  It  generated  an  ample 
supply  of  electricity  so  our  oil  lamps 
were  put  back  on  the  shelf  against  the 
day  when  we  shall  once  again  experience 
a  great  calm. 


CAMP  MORTON  TODAY 

The  three  one-room  schools  in  and  near  Morton  have  been  closed. 
The  students  go  by  bus  to  a  central  school  in  Gimli,  some  six  miles 
distant  from  Morton.  The  S.O.S.  still  live  in  Morton,  however,  and 
Sister  Lena  Renaud  teaches  in  Gimli. 

The  closing  of  the  local  schools  has  not  meant  a  decrease  in  activity 
for  the  S.O.S.  Sister  Renaud  has  been  officially  inducted  as  Assistant 
Pastor  of  the  Parish;  she  takes  Holy  Communion  to  the  sick,  assists 
the  pastor  in  various  ways  and,  if  he  is  away  or  ill,  conducts  the  Sun- 
day service  in  the  Church. 

Sister  Renaud  is  active  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers 
Association  in  which  she  has  held  office,  and  is  deeply  involved  with 
the  Manitoba  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

In  the  capable  hands  of  Sister  Renaud  the  banner  of  the  S.O.S. 
apostolate  is  held  high  and  visible. 
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The  'Field  at  Home' 
Comes  to  Life 

A  chance  to  go  west  and  meet  the  Sisters  of  Service  came  my  way  recently 
and  suddenly  the  pictures  and  stories  found  in  copies  of  the  field  at  home 
came  alive.  For  months,  I  had  been  reading  about  the  various  Sisters  and  their 
missions  in  the  West.  Now,  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  see  them  in  action. 

First  stop  Edmonton,  where  I  had  been  offered  the  hospitality  of  Hospitality 
House,  the  central  home  for  all  of  the  Sisters  in  Alberta.  After  a  telephone  call 
to  warn  the  Sisters  of  my  impending  arrival,  a  taxi  was  taken  to  134th  Street  - 
a  luxury  used  on  the  basis  that  I  did  not  know  Edmonton.  Upon  my  arrival  I 
was  greeted  by  Sister  Quinn  with  a  cheery  hello,  to  be  followed  by  Sister  Fitz- 
maurice  and  Sister  Dulaska.  Sister  Fitzmaurice  had  her  arm  in  a  cast  but  re- 
marked that  if  she  had  to  break  a  wrist,  it  was  better  the  left  one  than  the  right. 
What  a  tremendous  way  to  look  at  life.  The  meal  was  delicious  and  followed  by 
a  pleasant  though  short  evening  of  quiet  conversation.  The  evening  was  short 
since  yours  truly  could  hardly  keep  her  eyes  open  and  had  to  ask  to  be  excused. 

Next  morning,  prior  to  my  departure  for  the  University,  Sister  Burke  ap- 
peared. What  a  pleasurable  surprise  since  I  had  not  known  exactly  when  she 
would  be  arriving  from  Teslin.  Things  to  do  and  evening  mass.  Then  off  to 
Edson.  Ah,  I  only  hope  that  I  can  do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  adventure  with 
the  Sisters  of  Service. 

Edson  is  a  small  community  which  is  located  1 22  miles  west  of  Edmonton 
and  is  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  town  consists  of  2,000  to 
3,000  people  and  is  the  hub  for  a  large  rural  population.  The  houses,  while  not 
necessarily  luxurious,  are  attractive  and  the  shopping  area  is  more  than  ade- 
quate. Sister  Burke  and  I  left  Edmonton  about  six  o'clock  and  stopped  for 
coffee  at  a  small  restaurant  where  the  coffee  grounds  must  have  been  preserved 
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for  frequent  usage.  However,  the  water  was  hot.  Upon  our  arrival  in  Edson  it 
was  my  great  pleasure  to  meet  Sister  Reansbury  and  Sister  Lamothe.  Once  the 
suitcases  had  been  deposited  it  was  off  to  the  bright,  sparkling  dining  room 
adjacent  to  a  very  pleasant  kitchen.  As  we  were  having  a  cup  of  coffee,  the 
other  Sisters  started  to  appear  and  a  warmth  pervaded  the  room  which  is  sel- 
dom found  in  other  than  a  family  setting. 

Before  retiring,  it  was  thought  that  several  of  the  Sisters  and  myself  would  go 
to  see  Jasper  in  the  morning.  I  had  never  seen  the  Rockies  in  the  winter  and 
was  quite  excited.  Unfortunately,  it  snowed  the  next  morning,  but  not  to  be 
down-hearted,  Sister  Allen  offered  to  give  me  a  guided  tour  of  St.  John's 
hospital. 

Perhaps,  for  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Edson,  I 
should  describe  the  mission  a  little  more  fully.  St.  John's  Hospital,  as  it  is  today, 
was  built  in  1969,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  third  hospital  on  the  present  site.  The 
first  was  an  abandoned  municipal  hospital  which  was  purchased  by  the  Sisters 
of  Service  in  1926  and  named  St.  John's  Hospital. 

Hospital  One  of  Most  Modern  in  Alberta 

As  Edson  grew,  the  need  for  a  larger  hospital  was  realized  and  in  1933  a 
three-storey  hospital  was  constructed  which  served  the  community  until  1969. 
The  present  St.  John's  Hospital  is  a  50-bed  single-storey  structure  with  the  halls 
interconnected  and  focusing  upon  a  central  core  nurses'  station.  The  hospital 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  in  Alberta,  with  each  wing  pro- 
viding sitting  areas  for  the  ambulatory  patients,  complete  with  books  and  TV. 
There  are  at  present  nine  Sisters  of  Service  in  residence. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  cleanliness  and  tidyness  of  the  hospital  that  attracts  one's 
immediate  attention  but  the  close  relationship  between  the  Sisters  and  the 
patients  and  staff  is  what  remains  with  you.  Generally  speaking,  hospitals  tend 
to  be  cold,  impersonal  places,  but  Edson  is  full  of  love  and  personality.  Each 
patient  is  a  person,  a  very  special  person,  and  as  such  they  respond.  To  this 
end,  I  would  like  to  mention  several  instances  where  this  love  was  shown  so 
totally  and  so  without  thought  that  it  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  occurence. 
Sister  Allen,  the  Director  of  Nursing,  had  a  special  word  or  a  joke  for  all  of  the 
patients  and  especially  for  a  small  victim  of  a  car  accident.  Sister  Knopic  re- 
vealed this  same  dedication  and  personality  during  the  night  shift.  The  initial 
round  of  the  patients  was  lengthened  by  short  pauses  for  conversation.  When 
one  is  ill  and  alone  it  is  this  willingness  to  share  a  few  minutes  in  conversation 
that  provides  the  little  extra. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  the  snow  storm  had  abated  and  Sister  Allen  drove 
Sister  Guest  and  myself  up  to  Hinton  to  see  the  Rockies.  Because  of  the  haze, 
Sister  Allen  decided  to  go  past  Hinton  for  a  better  view.  Well,  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  small  community  the  "boys"  (as  Sister  Allen  calls  the  RCMP)  had  set  a 
radar  trap.  Need  I  say  more  -  the  red  light  flashed  and  we  were  waved  down. 
Now,  ordinarily,  this  means  an  instant  ticket  but  Sister  Allen  rolled  down  her 
window  and  all  he  said  was,  "You  were  clocked  doing  55  in  a  45  m.p.h.  zone. 
Would  you  please  keep  it  within  the  limit?"  I  couldn't  believe  it  and  when  Sister 
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Allen  was  requested  to  advise  me  re  her  method  -  having  received  a  ticket  re- 
cently -  her  only  comment  was,  "It  must  have  been  my  sex  appeal." 

The  evening  meal  was  a  feast  with  Sister  Reansbury  providing  the  cooking 
expertise.  It  was  a  tremendous  feeling  to  share  in  the  joy  and  gladness  expressed 
by  all.  It  was  a  time  for  reminiscence  and  each  had  a  tale  to  tell.  Then,  with  the 
meal  ended,  some  Sisters  went  to  see  Mary  Poppins  but  Sister  Allen  and  I 
played  cribbage  -  I  shan't  mention  who  won.  This  was  followed  by  some  crib- 
bage  action  with  Sister  Lamothe  and  the  learning  of  a  new  card  game  referred 
to  as  "Society".  All  in  all,  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  on  night  duty  with  Sister  Knopic.  Fortunately  for 
me,  it  was  a  quiet  night  and  one  of  learning  and  experience.  For  instance,  the 
hospital  had  a  two-day-old  baby  and  I  was  allowed,  with  supervision,  to  ad- 
minister the  two  o'clock  feeding.  What  character  that  baby  had,  along  with 
the  nursery's  rocking  chair.  Conversation  at  the  nurses'  station  flowed  and  at 
6:00  we  distributed  ice  water,  administered  medicine  (not  me,  of  course)  and 
woke  the  mother  to  feed  her  again  ravenous  baby.  Then,  a  chance  to  help  in 
the  children's  ward  where  a  brown-eyed,  curly-haired  imp  was  being  a  little 
excessive  in  her  vocai  demands.  Again  a  rocking  chair.  The  pervading  feeling 
throughout  the  whole  shift  was  that  of  quiet  concern,  gentleness  and  a  giving  of 
self  to  the  patient.  The  only  sad  thing  about  the  evening  was  that  it  ended  too 
soon.  The  next  day  Sister  Burke  and  I  left  for  Onoway  to  visit  Sister  Anstett 
and  Sister  Young. 

Teachers  Aid  in  School  Design 

Again  a  learning  experience.  This  time  the  mission  was  a  teacherage.  Ono- 
way is  a  small  community  of  500  people  servicing  a  large  rural  population.  The 
school  is  very  modern,  even  to  the  point  of  having  team-teaching  in  an  open- 
space  concept.  The  library  was  both  functional  and  serviceable,  while  the  arts 
and  crafts  room  and  the  music  room  were  furnished  with  the  latest  equipment. 
Sister  Anstett  is  attending  the  University  of  Alberta  this  year  so  Sister  Young 
has  temporarily  replaced  her  as  the  teacher  for  nine  mentally  retarded  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve.  The  architect  for  the  new  school  al- 
lowed the  teachers  to  have  some  design  input  with  respect  to  their  classrooms. 
Sister  Anstett's  reflects  her  personality  and  concern  for  the  students.  The  room 
is  bright  and  gay  and  expressive  of  life.  After  a  tremendous  meal  we  travelled 
back  to  Edmonton  and  met  with  Sister  Rita  Patenaude.  She  had  just  returned 
from  Vancouver  and  had  brought  an  early  spring  to  Edmonton  with  daffodils 
and  pussywillows. 

I  left  Edmonton  the  next  morning  for  Saskatoon  to  keep  a  business  appoint- 
ment. While  there  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  Sister  O'Brien  whose  mission  is  with 
the  Catholic  Family  Service.  What  a  charming,  original  person.  She  has  been 
serving  the  people  of  Saskatoon  for  28  years  and  the  esteem  in  which  she  is 
held  is  immeasurable. 

Thus  the  saga  of  my  first  visit  to  the  western  missions  comes  to  an  end.  I 
would  like  to  say  more  but  words  are  inadequate.  These  are  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice, each  an  individual,  yet  one  in  their  love  of  God. 
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NORTH  WEST  RIVER 

TODAY  AND  LONG  AGO 

THE  STUDENTS  OF  PENAMIN  MacKENZIE  SCHOOL 
NORTH  WEST  RIVER,  LABRADOR 

MARY  MacDOUGALL,  S.O.S.,  Teacher 


Ed.  Note:  The  following  short  compositions  by  Indian  students  in  North  West  River  have 
not  been  edited.  The  students  write  English  as  they  speak  it;  it  is  their  second  language. 

THE  NASKAPI  INDIANS 

The  Naskapi  Indians  probably  never  numbered  more  than  1,500  people.  They 
lived  in  northern  Quebec  and  Labrador,  an  area  extending  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  Hudson  Bay  and  north  to  Ungava  Bay.  This  is  a  cold,  almost  arctic 
land,  dotted  with  scattered  spruce  trees  and  with  many  rivers  and  streams  link- 
ing the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds.  Lichens  frequently  blanket  the  ground.  One 
common  variety,  called  "caribou  moss",  once  supported  large  herds  of  Barren 
Ground  Caribou.  Other  wildlife  included  bear,  beaver,  wolverine,  fox,  wolf, 
ducks,  geese,  ptarmigan,  lake  trout,  whitefish,  pike,  suckers  and  ling  fish. 

Because  of  the  harsh  climate,  the  Naskapi  could  not  raise  crops.  They  lived 
by  hunting,  particularly  the  caribou,  and  by  fishing.  Caribou  provided  them 
with  food;  hides  for  clothing,  tent  covers,  bags,  showshoe  lacings  and  drum- 
heads; bones  and  antlers  for  tools;  stomachs  for  cooking  vessels;  and  sinews 
for  thread.  Furs  from  other  animals  could  be  exchanged  with  traders  for 
European  goods.  Bows  and  arrows,  spears,  deadfalls,  snares  and  hooks  were 
used  for  hunting.  Before  the  Caribou  returned  each  spring,  the  Naskapi  fished 
with  a  hook  made  from  wood  and  a  sliver  of  bone  attached  to  a  line  of  caribou 
hide. 

To  protect  themselves  against  the  cold  weather  the  Naskapi  wore  caribou 
hide  coats,  mitts,  hats,  moccasins  and  leggings.  Their  coats  were  fastened  in 
front  with  a  belt.  They  may  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  mitts  from  the  Eskimo 
as  they  did  the  idea  of  leggings  attached  to  moccasins.  The  leggings  worn  by 
Naskapi  men  extended  to  the  thigh  and  were  held  up  with  a  cord  attached  to  a 
belt.  Women's  leggings  came  up  only  to  the  knees  and  were  held  by  garters. 
Men  and  women  wore  different  styles  of  hats. 

A  double  curve  motif  usually  was  used  for  decoration.  To  apply  the  pigment 
some  of  the  paint  was  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  A  stylus  held  in  the 
right  hand  was  gently  drawn  through  the  pigment  and  deftly  applied  to  the  hide. 

Women  usually  did  the  hard,  lengthy  task  of  preparing  caribou  hides.  After 
the  animal  was  skinned,  the  underlying  tissue  was  removed  with  a  scraper  con- 
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sisting  of  a  bone  or  metal  blade  with  a  wooden  handle.  Another  scraper  made 
from  the  split  leg  bone  of  a  caribou  was  used  to  remove  the  hair.  Then  the  hide 
was  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  animal  brains  and  fat,  stretched  on  a  frame, 
pulled,  and  washed  in  water.  After  the  hide  dried  it  sometimes  was  saturated 
in  smoke  from  smouldering  rotten  wood  to  produce  a  yellowish  color. 

The  Naskapi  had  two  types  of  living  shelters,  a  conical  lodge  and  a  ridge- 
pole lodge.  Constructed  of  poles  covered  with  caribou  hides,  the  lodges  were 
small,  easy  to  transport  and  quickly  erected.  An  open  fireplace  in  the  centre 
of  the  lodge  provided  heat.  In  their  pursuit  of  game,  the  Naskapi  travelled  by 
snowshoes  and  toboggans  in  winter  and  by  birchbark  canoes  in  summer. 

The  Naskapi  lived  in  groups  of  several  hundred  people.  Especially  during  the 
fall  caribou  hunt,  the  groups  co-operated  to  kill  large  numbers  of  the  animals 
and  they  forded  rivers  and  streams  on  the  way  south  to  more  densely  wooded 
country.  During  the  long  winter,  when  game  was  scarce,  the  Naskapi  bands 
might  break  up  into  smaller  hunting  groups  of  20  to  30  people.  But  as  summer 
returned,  they  reassembled  into  larger  groups,  often  at  a  trading  post. 

Although  their  activities  depended  on  the  seasonal  abundance  of  game,  life 
was  not  a  continuous  search  for  food.  There  was  time  for  relaxation:  for  dances, 
feasts,  story-telling  and  games  such  as  the  cup  and  pin  game  made  from  caribou 
toe  bones. 

Religion  was  an  important  part  of  Naskapi  life  and  much  of  its  ^ritual  and 
philosophy  was  connected  with  the  caribou.  They  believed  there  was  an  "over- 
lord" of  the  caribou  who  lived  in  the  mountains  to  the  east.  Unless  proper 
respect  was  shown  the  caribou  killed,  they  believed  the  "overlord"  would  stop 
sending  the  animals  and  the  Naskapi  would  starve. 

Also  important  were  ceremonies  to  communicate  with  the  spirit  world.  These 
involved  older  men  playing  drums  made  of  a  birchwood  hoop  with  one  or  two 
drumheads  made  of  caribou  hide.  The  spirit  world,  the  Naskapi  believed,  con- 
stantly advised  them  and  guided  their  actions. 

Reprinted  from  article  by  W.  J.  Gage  Limited, 
Publishers,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

OUR  COMMUNITY 

I  live  in  North  West  River.  My  house  is  not  too  big.  We  have  three  rooms  and  one 
washroom.  We  have  no  running  water.  So  we  have  to  get  water  to  Father's  mission. 
We  have  1 6  family  in  our  house.  Two  of  my  brother  are  gone  to  University.  There 
names  are  Benedict  and  Gregory.  So  in  our  home  we  have  14. 1  think  they  are  going 
be  back  on  Christmas  for  holiday.  My  sister  is  in  Grade  4.  She  have  to  do  the  dishes 
everyday.  And  I  got  to  get  the  water.  My  mother  always  washed  our  clothes  every 
weekend.  And  my  brother  go  to  chop  woods  for  us  to  keep  the  heat  up.  I'm  enjoy- 
ing myself  at  school.  When  we  play  some  of  the  children  threw  rocks  at  us.  And 
they  always  call  us  bad  names  at  us.  So  I'm  enjoying  myself  at  this  village.  I  only 
like  school.  I  like  playing  games  too.  Sometimes  they  push  us  when  we  are  walking 
down  the  road.  I  like  going  to  Happy  Valley  with  my  mother,  and  buy  fruits  and 
food  and  clothes  for  our  family.  I  wish  I  could  live  in  Sept-Iles.  My  mother  said  she 
going  to  visit  of  our  cousins  and  aunts  and  some  of  her  sisters  and  she  said  she 
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taking  with  us.  I'm  glad,  and  one  of  her  sister  is  coming  with  us.  Our  teacher  is  a 
good  teacher.  He  go  to  get  mad  at  us.  When  we  don't  listen  or  behave  ourselves.  If 
there  wasn't  any  teacher  we  wouldn't  learn  anything  or  speak  English.  So  I'm  glad 
we  have  teachers.  So  I'm  enjoying  myself.  I  like  drawing  and  painting  and  reading 
and  writing. 

Martha  Andrew,  Grade  VI 

From  where  I  live  is  small  village  called  North  West  River,  it  a  nice  place  where 
we  Indians  like  it  very  much.  It  has  a  lot  of  useful  things  that  we  Indians  do  all  year 
around.  We  have  handicrafts  shop  where  we  Indians  make  things  like  sewing  and 
making  moccasins  and  making  leather  mitts  and  leather  necklace.  Sometimes 
people  from  many  places  buy  them.  So  we  sell  them  to  the  strange  people  where 
they  came  from  different  places.  Some  from  the  USAF  Base  and  some  from  the 
Goose  Bay  and  some  from  Happy  Valley.  These  places  are  near  where  I  live.  We 
used  the  bus  to  go  there  these  places  and  sometimes  cab  and  car.  It's  only  20  miles 
away  from  where  I  lived.  We  have  a  cable  car  that  we  Indians  used  to  cross  with,  to 
go  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  It  is  strange  to  some  people  but  its  not  so  strange  to  us. 
Many  people  from  different  kinds  of  places  went  to  see  it  and  take  a  picture  of  it. 
And  thats  good  scenery  to  see  it.  Next  we  have  is  our  school.  We  have  many  class- 
rooms and  we  have  ten  teachers  who  teaches  us  and  we  have  one  bathroom  and 
many  toilets  and  we  have  a  Home  Economics  room  too  in  where  we  cooked  and 
sewed  as  well.  Next  we  have  is  a  Canoe  shop  where  our  Indians  make  canoes.  They 
are  going  to  sold  in  about  a  year.  The  mountains  are  near  here  in  where  we  lived. 
Northwest  Point  is  where  we  Indians  pick  the  berries  every  Sunday.  We  used  to 
walk  or  used  the  car.  There  are  many  people  from  different  kinds  of  places  used  to 
go  picking  berries  in  Northwest  Point.  And  next  my  house.  My  house  is  light  green 
and  the  roof  is  red  and  the  middle  of  it  is  dark  green.  We  have  three  rooms  and  one 
bathroom  and  the  kitchen  is  small.  Inside  of  my  house  is  all  arounds  green.  We  have 
7  in  the  family.  We  have  three  boys  and  four  girls.  Three  of  them  were  married.  And 
finally  the  Indian  dance.  When  someone  is  married,  our  people  danced.  They  put  a 
table  in  the  centre  and  circle  around  it  many  times  until  they  got  tired.  They  used 
the  old  drum.  They  hit  it  many  dozen  times  and  people  started  dancing  around  the 
table.  They  danced  in  the  Indian  hall  and  ends  at  12:00  midnight.  This  is  my  story 
about  North  West  River,  Labrador. 
Cecilia  Rich,  15  years 

CABLE  CAR 

We  have  a  cable  car  in  North  West  River.  I  like  riding  in  cable  car  very  much.  Last 
month  my  father  work  in  the  cablecar.  Sometimes  the  cablecar  is  broken.  And  some- 
times we  can  not  cross  the  river  because  the  cablecar  pumps.  The  cablecar  is 
very  dangerous  because  the  door  of  the  cablecar  are  not  really.  The  cablecar  has  a 
little  door  and  little  window.  I  like  to  use  a  cablecar  when  I  cross  river  I  don't  use  a 
boat,  sometimes  I  am  afraid  of  cablecar  because  it  pumps  back  and  forth. 
Emma  Jack 

The  cable  car  was  made.  The  old  people  cross  the  cable  car  to  go  to  the  store.  And 
to  go  to  the  hospital  to  buy  something  that  were  to  feed  the  sick.  The  man  is  work- 
ing in  the  cable  car  to  get  someone  not  to  fall  under  the  water.  Sandy,  Bobby, 
Freddy,  Max,  Mr.  White,  Duma,  Phip  Michelle,  Edward.  These  are  the  ones  who 
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guard  somebody  not  to  fell  to  the  water.  Somebody  uses  the  cable  car  to  go  some- 
place to  go  to  the  store  and  post  office. 

*       *  * 

THE  STORE 

When  the  people  go  over  to  the  store,  first  they  go  on  the  cable  car  and  they  will 
have  to  pay  100  one  way.  After  they  pay  they  go  to  the  store,  the  store  is  yellow.  Up 
on  the  wall  on  the  entrance  there  is  a  sign  that  says  "Hudson's  Bay  Company". 
That's  the  name  of  the  store.  The  store  is  big  and  long.  Inside  the  store  there  are 
lots  of  other  things.  On  the  other  side  there  are  clothes  like  dresses,  pants,  shirts, 
shoes,  boots,  furniture,  books,  boats,  ski-doos  and  other  things.  In  the  store  you  can 
cash  cheques  and  other  people  charge  things. 
Daniel  Ashini,  Grade  VII 

Sometimes  we  go  to  the  store  but  we  had  to  use  the  cable  car  to  go  across.  In  sum- 
mer when  the  cable  car  gets  broken  we  used  boats  to  go  across.  In  winter  when  the 
cable  car  get  broke  we  use  skidoo  to  go  across.  When  its  frozen  on  River  some 
people  said  where  the  cable  car  get  broke.  In  summer  is  better  but  in  winter  its  too 
cold  to  get  on  skidoo.  We  had  new  store  its  big  and  nice.  We  got  everything  we  want, 
all  kinds  of  clothes  and  boots  and  groceries. 
Helen  Pasteen 

One  day  in  my  family  was  nothing  eat  that  afternoon,  it  was  on  Saturday.  My 
mother  and  I  do  the  shopping  for  the  family.  We  went  to  cable  car  to  get  cross  and 
the  man  was  standing  beside  the  door.  We  went  in  so  when  we  go  to  the  other  side, 
We  didn't  pay  the  man  we  went  to  the  Hudson  Bay  store.  We  buy  two  bread,  three 
potato  chips,  one  pack  of  candies,  two  cans  of  stew  meat,  four  pack  of  Rothmans 
and  three  cans  of  Coke.  Then  my  mother  give  the  money  to  him  and  the  storeman 
put  the  things  in  the  bag.  So  we  went  home.  My  mother  pay  the  man  at  cable  car. 
We  had  to  pay  him  twenty  cents  for  two  of  us,  so  we  went  in  and  then  the  man 
close  the  door  when  we  went  in.  We  enjoy  crossing  or  riding  the  cable  car  back  and 
forth.  We  were  happy  when  we  get  home  and  have  a  good  time. 
Monica  Mistinapeu,  Grade  VII 

The  store  is  across  the  river.  It  is  narrow  and  big.  You  can  just  pay  100  for  the  cable 
car  and  pay  for  going  back  again.  The  name  of  the  store  is  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Many  people  go  to  the  store  to  buy  groceries  and  material  they  need.  They  like  the 
store  and  the  store  has  everything  they  need  for  themselves.  There's  a  name  on  the 
shelf.  They  have  an  office  too.  This  is  where  they  cash  their  cheques.  They  charge 
food  and  clothing  sometimes.  The  store  has  furniture  like  chairs,  tables,  TV  sets 
and  so  on. 
David  Numa 

THE  HOSPITAL 

This  hospital  built  by  Pien  Joseph  Selma  and  other  men.  The  first  Doctor  who  was 
here  was  Doctor  Tony  Paddon's  father.  The  hospital  is  to  go  when  the  children  are 
sick  and  old  man  and  women.  Sometimes  the  old  man  and  women  and  children  stay 
in  the  hospital  for  one  weeks  or  two  weeks.  Sometimes  people  die  in  the  hospital  and 
sometimes  when  the  people  are  very  sick  they  send  them  in  St.  Anthony.  Or  some- 
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times  St.  John's.  The  people  who  are  working  in  the  hospital  are  France  Michel, 
Germaine  Nuna,  Louisa  Penashue,  Margaret  Rich,  Mary  Lou  Pone  and  other  many 
girls  and  lady. 

*       *  * 

MY  FAMILY 

I  live  in  North  West  River.  Our  house  is  big.  It  has  two  bedrooms  and  one  wash- 
room. In  the  other  room  we  have  a  stove  also  we  have  stairs.  I  usually  wash  the 
dishes  and  scrub  the  floors  after  school.  My  big  sister  usually  do  the  laundry  in  the 
afternoons.  Sometimes  I  have  to  get  water  for  her.  I  usually  go  with  my  father  when 
he  gets  the  firewoods.  I  handle  them  on  my  shoulders.  We  are  seven  in  the  family. 
One  of  our  brothers  is  our  step-brother.  We  are  three  living  in  our  home,  and  other 
one  stays  with  my  aunt.  On  Sunday  afternoons  we  used  to  get  redberries  at  North 
West  Point.  It  is  four  or  five  miles  from  here.  When  it's  raining  on  Sunday  after- 
noons we  don't  pick  berries.  Its  beautiful  scenery  out  there  when  its  sunny.  Some- 
times we  go  hiking  for  the  day  with  my  sisters. 
Elizabeth  Andrew,  11  years,  Grade  IV 

PICKING  BERRIES 

We  went  picking  berries  at  North  West  Point.  We  used  a  truck  to  get  there.  Brother 
Audet  drove  us.  I  went  with  my  dad,  mom,  and  my  married  sister.  We  pick  red 
berries.  I  saw  a  little  baby  bird  under  a  bush.  I  saw  many  beautiful  flowers  and 
leaves  and  I  saw  a  butterfly  and  a  spider.  It  was  windy.  As  we  drove  to  North  West 
Point  we  saw  people  walking  to  pick  berries.  I  saw  people  from  Happy  Valley  and 
Goose  Bay  going  to  pick  berries.  I  put  my  berries  into  a  big  pan.  My  two  sisters 
stayed  home  because  they  don't  like  to  pick  berries.  As  we  were  picking  berries  I 
saw  a  squirrel  crossing  a  path.  I  stare  after  the  squirrel  until  he  disappeared  beyond 
the  bushes.  It  was  rainy  as  we  were  picking  berries  and  stopped  to  wait  for  Brother 
to  drive  us  back  to  North  West  River.  There  were  few  children  who  went  to  pick 
berries  for  their  mother  and  father  or  for  their  family.  We  had  a  good  supper  after 
we  got  home.  I  had  fun  in  North  West  Point. 
Kathleen  Rich,  13  years,  Grade  VII 

HANDICRAFTS 

This  winter  old  people  work  in  the  hall  making  snowshoes  and  sleds  (big  ones).  The 
women  make  moccasins.  When  she  finished  it  she  sell  them  at  the  Bay.  Men  make 
canoes  in  the  summer  and  sell  them.  Sometimes  when  I  go  to  my  cousins  they  make 
socks,  mittens  small  moccasins  but  I  was  no  good  at  it.  The  men  go  hunting  and 
when  they  killed  the  animals  then  take  the  fur  off.  I  dry  it  for  half  an  hour.  With 
that  fur  they  can  make  owls  out  of  it  and  make  mittens. 
Charlotte  Pokue,  Grade  VII 

LIVING  IN  THE  TENT 

When  I  was  young  I  lived  in  a  tent  because  the  Indians  didn't  have  a  house.  We  lived 
near  the  woods.  We  lived  in  the  tent  before  houses  were  built.  The  tent  was  very 
warm.  But  I  don't  like  it  now  because  there  are  no  more  tents  around  here.  The 
houses  are  bigger  than  tents.  We  sleep  on  branches  in  the  tent.  I  liked  the  tent  be- 
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cause  it  was  warm.  In  winter  the  tent  is  good  to  use  in  the  cold  nights  and  days.  I  ate 
what  my  father  got  on  hunting.  I  liked  fish,  ducks  and  rabbits.  My  father  set  snares 
for  rabbits  in  the  forest.  Sometimes  I  got  water  from  the  river.  My  mother  cooks  on 
the  stove.  The  stove  is  made  by  man.  I  liked  the  house  better  than  the  tent  because 
the  house  has  rooms  to  sleep  and  a  stove  to  keep  warm  and  windows  to  look  out. 

Daniel  Nuna,  Grade  VII 

When  I  was  young  we  lived  in  a  tent.  We  lived  in  a  tent  for  months  until  we  had 
our  own  house.  I  ate  salmon  and  bread  and  tea  and  I  slept  on  the  hard  ground  cov- 
ered with  spruce  trees.  We  lived  with  my  grandfather  and  mother.  My  mother 
always  cooked  with  a  pan  on  the  stove.  She  sometimes  cooked  meat  and  fish.  My 
father  sometimes  went  hunting  for  food.  And  I  fished  near  a  brook  of  our  tent  and 
went  home  on  5  o'clock.  The  tent  was  cold  in  the  mornings  and  warm  in  the  after- 
noons because  the  sun  was  shining  down  our  tent.  Sometimes  when  it  was  raining 
I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  like  house  better  than  tent  because  I  got  to  play  and  beds  with 
soft  mattresses  to  sleep  on. 

Alexander  Andrew,  Grade  VII 

When  T  was  young  I  lived  in  a  tent  because  longtime  ago  there  were  no  houses  for 
the  Indians.  We  lived  in  the  tent  for  a  long  time.  It  was  good  in  the  tent  and  I  liked 
it  very  much  at  first  but  now  I  don't  like  it  too  much  because  the  houses  are  better 
than  the  tents.  I  liked  the  tent  because  it  was  warm  and  it  felt  good.  We-ate  what 
we  got  from  hunting.  We  ate  fish,  rabbits,  and  ducks.  We  slept  on  the  ground  with 
blankets  and  branches  under  us.  It  was  not  very  comfortable  sleeping  on  the 
ground  with  blankets  and  branches  under  us.  My  mother  cooks  the  food  in  a  pan 
and  the  pan  is  on  the  stove.  The  stove  is  not  bought  from  the  store,  it  is  made  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  warm  in  the  tent  when  you  put  dry  wood  in  the  stove  but  some- 
times, it  is  cold  when  the  wood  is  wet.  I  like  the  house  better  than  the  tent  because 
in  the  house  there  is  furniture  and  other  things,  while  in  the  tent  there's  no  furniture. 

Daniel  Ashini,  Grade  VII 

Last  year  we  were  camping  in  Grand  Lake,  with  my  mother  and  father.  First  when 
we  make  our  tent  we  get  some  branches,  than  we  put  them  on  the  ground.  After  put 
them  on  the  ground  we  put  blankets  on  the  ground.  When  we  finish  our  tent,  my 
father  cut  some  wood.  After  he  chops  the  woods,  than  he  put  it  in  stove  I  get  some 
water  and  my  mother  was  cooking  and  made  bread  and  tea.  When  my  father  was 
coming  we  ate  our  food.  After  we  ate,  I  wash  the  dishes  and  cups,  then  I  went  out 
to  play  around  with  my  brother  and  my  sister.  It  was  dark  when  my  mother  called 
us.  She  told  us  to  go  in  and  we  go  in  and  we  go  to  bed.  We  wake  in  the  morning.  My 
father  make  the  fire,  after  he  made  fire  is  to  warm.  Then  my  mother  cooked  and 
made  tea.  We  ate  our  breakfast,  then  we  go  out  and  play  outside.  We  have  a  good 
time. 

Lissetta  Abraham,  Grade  VII 

A  few  months  ago,  we  went  camping.  We  had  a  tent  with  us.  We  borrow  a  boat  to  go 
to  Grand  Lake.  When  we  came  to  Grand  Lake,  my  dad  looked  for  a  place  to  put  up 
a  tent.  Finally  he  found  a  place.  It  was  near  the  water.  There  were  many  bushes 
around.  My  father  cut  or  chop  off  the  bushes  so  we  could  walk  through  it.  My 
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mother  began  to  cook  dinner  and  two  of  my  sisters  help  me  get  some  water  from 
the  lake.  My  dad  began  to  cut  woods  for  morning.  My  mother  told  us  to  go  to  sleep. 
We  put  two  blankets  under  us.  It  was  very  comfortable.  I  like  to  live  in  a  tent 
better  than  to  live  in  a  house  because  it  is  not  hard  to  make  things  and  get  along 
fine.  If  we  want  to  eat,  we  put  a  large  piece  of  paper  or  a  cloth  and  lay  it  on  the 
ground.  Sometime  we  go  somewhere  else  to  look  at  others  things  for  to  see  what 
it  was  like.  Well,  my  mother  put  paper  or  cloth  to  cut  pieces  of  food,  then  put  it  in 
the  pan  to  put  it  on  the  stove.  Our  stove  was  not  large,  or  small,  it  was  enough  to 
put  pan  and  a  pot  of  tea,  the  tent  was  always  warm  when  we  woke  up.  We  some- 
times walk  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  also  say  squirrel.  We  had  fish  to  eat  and 
go  hiking  in  the  mountains.  I  wish  to  go  camping  and  do  the  things  we  had  done 
again. 

Kathleen  Rich,  Grade  VII 

Last  month  we  were  camping  four  miles  away  with  my  mother  and  father  and 
family.  We  like  camping  because  my  father  always  killed  porcupine  and  rabbit  and 
partridge.  We  eat  everyday  because  my  father  always  killed  rabbit.  We  sleep  on  the 
branches.  But  we  have  blankets  to  keep  us  warm.  My  mother  cook  rabbit.  She 
cooked  on  the  pan.  In  the  tent  it  was  very  warm  because  my  father  put  wood  in  the 
stove.  I  like  living  in  a  tent  because  I  like  to  eat  rabbits,  partridge  and  porcupine.  I 
enjoy  living  in  the  tent.  We  stay  there  one  month.  Sometimes  my  father  and  mother 
went  cutting  the  woods  in  the  forest.  Sometimes  I  take  care  of  my  sisters  and  broth- 
ers when  my  mother  and  father  went  cutting  the  woods  in  the  forest.  Sometimes  my 
mother  go  with  my  father  when  he  go  hunting  in  the  forest.  We  enjoy  living  in  the 
tent.  Then  my  father  went  hunting  again.  He  killed  two  rabbits  and  one  porcupine 
and  four  squirrels.  Then  it  was  dark  we  went  to  sleep.  Then  it  was  morning.  My 
mother  cook  a  rabbit  for  breakfast.  Then  we  went  fishing  for  three  miles.  We  got 
many  fish. 

Madeline  Penusi,  Grade  VII 

The  tent  look  like  house  but  it  can  be  put  up  anywhere  you  like  and  it  take  hours  to 
put  it  up.  When  it  is  finished,  we  some  wood  for  fire.  We  eat  on  a  blanket  spread  out 
on  the  floor.  Sometimes  we  take  board  to  make  table  then  after  we  eat  we  take  the 
board  outside.  Where  I  sleep  is  on  a  nice  blanket  on  the  floor  and  it  very  nice  to 
sleep  on  a  tent.  Sometimes  when  it  rain,  we  have  to  cover  our  heads.  My  mother 
cook  on  a  stove  made  of  steel.  Some  old  man  made  them  and  they  are  very  good  at 
making  them.  It  is  so  warm  in  a  tent  and  it  is  very  hot.  It  can  easily  start  a  fire  when 
you  asleep,  and  it  can  burn  your  tent  in  a  minute.  I  like  a  house  better  than  a  tent, 
because  a  house  is  very  good  to  sleep,  to  put  furniture  in,  anything  you  want  to  put 
in  your  house.  But  a  tent  is  too  hot,  warm,  too  small  to  stay  in  and  it  is  too  difficult 
to  put  up.  It  could  only  fit  two  people  and  they  could  live  by  themselves. 

Maurice  Penashue,  Grade  VII 

CAMPING 

I  was  camping  and  I  shoot  squirrel  and  I  so  afraid  of  fox  and  bears.  I  was  boating. 
Mv  father  hunting  and  I  so  afraid  of  fox  and  bears.  I  eat  a  good  dinner  and  my 
father  kill  a  beaver  and  I  was  happy  and  that  all. 

George  Ashini,  Grade  IV 
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HUNTING  EXPERIENCES 


We  went  hunting  at  nine  miles  -  my  friend  and  I.  We  had  our  dinner  with  us.  We 
started  for  the  mountains  at  10  o'clock.  On  the  way  my  friend  got  one  rabbit  in  his 
snare  and  we  saw  lots  of  birds.  We  went  over  the  mountains  and  we  reached  a  pond. 
We  saw  a  rabbit  near  the  pond  but  we  couldn't  shoot  him  because  he  ran  away.  We 
looked  for  him  but  we  couldn't  find  him.  My  friend  told  me  how  his  grandfather  set 
a  trap  for  beavers.  We  started  looking  for  it  but  couldn't  find  it.  So  we  started  for 
another  pond  to  find  some  beavers.  We  walked  for  a  long  time  and  we  were  hungry 
so  my  friend  built  a  fire  and  we  had  something  to  eat.  Then  we  had  a  long  walk  to 
another  pond  and  found  a  dam.  We  heard  a  beaver  in  the  water  and  we  hid  in  the 
bushes.  We  went  near  the  dam  then  and  waited  for  a  long  time  for  the  beaver.  It 
was  a  windy  day  and  it  was  cold.  My  friend  said  that  beavers  won't  come  out  of  the 
dam  when  it  is  windy.  Then  we  thought  we  would  go  home.  When  we  were  just 
about  to  go  home  we  saw  one  beaver  but  he  heard  us  and  he  dived.  He  was  a  big 
beaver.  Then  we  went  home.  We  got  home  at  8  o'clock  that  night. 
Daniel  Ashini,  Grade  VII 

My  father  and  my  brother  is  hunting.  I  like  country.  I  help  my  mother.  The  tent  is 
very  good.  I  wash  the  clothes  and  I  wash  the  dishes  every  day.  I  play  to  my  brother. 
My  father  and  mother  is  fishing.  My  mother  cook  three  rabbits.  I  picking  berry  with 
my  brother.  My  mother  like  the  tent.  I  reading  a  book.  At  Monday  we  go  back  to 
home. 

Mary  Lou  Michele,  Grade  IV 

We  went  hunting  on  June  30  and  I  went  with  Charlie  Pone  and  my  dog.  Went  seven 
miles  into  the  woods  walking.  We  killed  two  partridges  and  one  rabbit.  I  set  my 
snares  and  pick  up  some  pebbles  because  I  didn't  have  any  bullets.  I  let  Charlie 
carry  my  gun  for  me.  We  saw  five  partridges.  I  couldn't  kill  them  because  they  fly 
too  high  in  the  trees.  We  left  them  and  keep  on  going.  I  lost  my  dog  and  we  heard 
barking.  It  was  my  dog  chasing  a  porcupine.  But  he  ran  away  and  swim  across  the 
water.  We  waited  for  him  to  go  ashore  and  he  did.  Then  we  went  home. 
Maurice  Penashue,  Grade  VII 

HOW  THE  BEAVER  LIVES 

The  beaver  work  hard  to  live  -  First  he  have  to  build  his  dam.  He  a  very  hard 
worker,  he  pull  the  leaves  or  bushes  to  the  stream  and  then  build  his  home.  After 
working,  he  have  to  get  some  food  for  the  winter  because  if  he  hasn't  any  plants 
under  water  he  would  starve.  He  store  lots  of  food  for  the  coming  winter.  Then 
winter  come  at  last,  when  they  are  gone.  Hunters  came  trapping  them  because  of 
there  fur,  they  are  very  valuable.  Sometimes  animals  hunt  them  down  like  wolves, 
foxes.  They  are  very  lucky,  they  live  under  the  water.  Sometimes  they  go  to  see  if 
there  is  any  danger  so  that  he  could  get  some  more  leaves.  If  the  beaver  stay  much 
longer  he  could  get  caught.  That's  the  way  the  beaver  live,  and  they  live  in  a  very 
hard  way.  In  summer  beavers  have  to  leave  their  home  and  build  other,  sometimes 
otters  live  in  their  homes  they  have  left.  The  beaver  have  to  start  all  over  again  like 
they  did  before,  and  they  live  in  the  water  until  their  dying  day. 
Maurice  Penashue,  Grade  VII 
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TRANSPORTATION 


My  father  have  ski-doo  for  hunting  and  cut  woods  for  the  ski-doo  to  make  some 
fire.  My  father  use  ski-doo  to  hunt  for  food  to  eat.  My  sister  buy  that  ski-doo  for 
my  father  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  to  get  some  food  to  eat.  And  we  go  to  get  some 
water  for  eating.  We  have  good  time  to  ride  the  ski-doo.  My  brother  always  uses  the 
ski-doo  in  crossing  the  river.  And  is  much  fun  when  we  ride  the  ski-doo  and  travel 
for  fishing.  One  time  I  with  my  father  to  hunt  a  rabbit  to  eat  for  my  supper.  I  saw  a 
snowbird  walkingg  on  the  snow.  I  shot  a  sling  shot  and  I  miss  him  and  he  flew 
away.  My  father  travel  a  few  lakes  and  he  kill  rabbits  and  we  eat  them. 
Joachim  Michele,  Grade  VI 

When  it's  winter  I  usually  see  skidoos  going  along  the  roads  of  paths.  Sometime  I 
see  men  with  a  skidoo  and  sleigh  hooked  on  the  end  of  the  skidoo.  On  the  sleigh 
was  snow  shoes  and  axes  and  ropes.  I  guess  they  were  getting  wood.  They  get  wood 
in  North  West  Point.  They  usually  get  their  wood  in  the  road.  And  they  tell  brother 
and  father  to  haul  theirs  by  truck.  And  pay  him  money. 
Alexander  Andrew,  Grade  VII 

My  father  use  to  have  2  cars  last  year.  My  father  use  to  teach  me  car.  My  father 
still  knows  how  to  drive  car.  I  planning  to  buy  my  own  ski-doo  next  winter  and  I 
work  in  the  store  every  summer.  And  Mary  Noke  my  sister  works  in  hospital.  I  get 
pay  every  month  -  my  payment  is  $177.  And  Mary  payment  is  $210  every  month. 
I  am  glad  that  I  found  job  every  summer.  Maybe  I  will  work  with  my  father  this 
summer.  And  my  mother  love  it  that  I  work  every  summer.  Sometime  I  give  my 
Grandmother  $20  and  my  Grandfather  die  March  14,  1972.  That's  true  that  I  work 
every  summer  in  North  West  River. 
David  Noke,  Grade  VI 

LIFE  LONG  AGO 

My  father's  life  was  hard  because  at  that  time  there  were  no  stores  to  buy  food  for 
themselves  in  the  country.  My  father  used  to  tell  me  that  they  stay  in  woods  in 
winter  to  hunt  food  themselves  for  the  year.  He  said  there  was  no  school  to  teach 
them.  He  said  this  was  not  so  long  time  that  the  priest  come.  He  said  that  the  priest 
was  also  poor  -  nothing  to  eat.  He  said  that  in  the  winter  time  they  hunt  for  them- 
selves for  food  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  food.  And  he  said  the  only  food 
they  got  was  caribou  meat  and  partridges.  He  said  when  they  want  berries  at  North 
West  Point  they  have  to  walk. 
Caroline  Jack 

My  grandfather  used  to  tell  us  about  when  he  was  young.  He  said  that  they  went  to 
the  country  and  some  of  them  stay  at  North  West  River.  He  said  some  of  them 
almost  starve.  He  said  they  saw  a  caribou  and  three  partridge  and  kill  them.  He  said 
that  its  very  hard  to  stay  in  the  country  and  he  said  sometimes  its  very  dangerous 
to  get  lost  on  a  snowy  day.  He  said  he  send  his  daughter  to  go  fishing  and  he  said 
when  she  came  back  she  got  three  salmon.  He  said  that  there  was  no  flour  to  make 
bread  and  no  butter  to  cook  something.  He  said  he  and  his  family  went  to  stay  at 
Sept  lies  but  they  went  home  at  North  West  River. 
Celina  Ashini 
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YOU  MAY  BE 
A  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 

as  an  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  -  with  a  temporary  commitment 
or,  eventually, 

as  a  PERPETUALLY  VOWED  MEMBER  -  with  permanent  commitment 

if  you  are 

over  twenty-one  years, 

have  professional  or  technical  training 

or 

are  in  a  professional  or  technical  training  program. 

You  need  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  strong  desire  to  give 
yourself . . . 

to  the  service  of  others, 
in  "constant  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit" 
according  to  the  talents  of  each  and  the  needs  of 
all,  in  constant  search  for  new  forms  of  community 
living  in  an  era  of  permanent  change. 
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"The  world  of  the  past  has  gone"  Rev.  21-4 

Sister  Patricia  Burke,  our  outgoing  Sister  General,  concluded  her  report  to  the 
1974  Chapter  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  with  the  above  quotation  from  Revelation. 
She  thus  indicated  that  even  though  an  assessment  of  the  immediate  past  is  indi- 
cated at  a  General  Chapter,  the  proceedings  should  be  future-oriented. 

A  General  Chapter  is  always  a  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  a  religious 
institute.  For  the  Sisters  of  Service  this  1974  Chapter  may  not  have  been  as  dra- 
matic as  were  other  Chapters  since  Vatican  Council  II.  The  changes  -  not  too 
many  -  which  we  needed  to  make  to  bring  us  fully  into  the  post-conciliar  Church 
had  been  made.  Nonetheless  the  Chapter  was  an  important  occasion. 

Sometimes  one  is  conscious  without  being  fully  aware  of  a  trend.  To  this  writer 
the  remarkable  aspect  of  Sister  Burke's  report  was  its  indication  of  a  community 
trend  backwards  toward  the  original  ideal  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  -  missionary 
work  among  those  most  in  need  of  help  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  Canada.  One 
need  only  icad  the  place  names  -  Teslin  Lake,  Rankin  Inlet,  Churchill,  Moosonee, 
Fort  McMurray  -  to  appreciate  that  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  concentrating, 
singly  and  in  small  groups,  on  the  fringes  of  Canada.  I  hope  our  readers  wiH  pardon 
my  saying  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  have  been  particularly  successful. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  results  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Chapter  took  all  of  us  one 
great  step  forward.  It  decreed  that  even  in  those  areas  where  only  one  Sister  of 
Service  is  working,  her  work  shall  be  called  a  mission.  This  is  very  heartening  for 
those  of  us  who  do  indeed  work  and  live  alone.  Often  the  more  alone  one  is,  the 
greater  the  need  for,  awareness  of  and  devotion  to  the  Community.  Which  prob- 
ably proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage :  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

In  a  very  real  sense  I  believe  this  Chapter  decision  is  future-oriented.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  missionary  work  to  be  done  here  in  Canada,  in  the  cities, 
and  in  rural  and  remote  areas.  We,  as  a  Community,  seem  to  be  opting  for  the 
more  remote  areas.  Young  women  are  not  exactly  battering  our  doors  down  to 
become  Sisters  of  Service.  Therefore,  in  order  to  do  even  a  modicum  of  the  work, 
we  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  spread  more  and  more  thinly;  the  sense  of 
belonging,  the  sense  that  one  is  doing  S.O.S.  work  no  matter  what  one's  apostolate 
may  be  nor  where  it  is  exercised  is  very,  very  necessary  and  important.  If  I  appear 
to  be  labouring  a  point  it  is  because  I  have  worked  and  lived  alone  for  six  years  and 
this  1974  Chapter  decision  has  indeed  lifted  my  heart  and  my  spirits. 

One  rarely  sees  written  expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  worked  in 
preparation  for  and  during  a  Chapter;  and  it  is  work.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the 
Sisters  of  Service  when  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  outgoing  Administration  for 
its  enlightened  and  compassionate  leadership  and  to  the  Chapter  Sisters  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

Our  congratulations  and  the  pledge  of  our  support  go  to  our  new  Sister  General, 
Sister  Helen  Hayes,  and  to  her  Councillors:  Sisters  Florence  Kelly,  Mary  Reans- 
bury,  Joan  Coffey  and  Hilda  Lunney.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  them  in  truth 
and  in  love  as  they  lead  our  Community,  remembering  always  that  "the  world  of 
the  past  has  gone". 
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The  General  Council  of  the  S.O.S 


Sister  Helen  Hayes 

At  the  close  of  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
held  in  Toronto  July  14-22,  1974,  Sister  Helen  Hayes,  B.A., 
was  officially  installed  as  Sister  General  of  the  Community. 
Sister  Hayes  was  chosen  in  March  1974  by  a  vote  of  the  whole 
Community. 

Born  in  Ontario,  Sister  Hayes  was  educated  in  Kamloops 
and  Vancouver,  B.C.  After  graduation  from  St.  Ann's  Academy 
in  Vancouver,  she  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Since  profession  as  a  Sister  of  Service,  Sister  has  served  as 
Treasurer  of  Our  Lady's  Hospital  in  Vilna,  Alberta,  and  as 
Guidance  Counsellor  in  the  Girls'  Residence,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  She  attended  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  taught 
school  in  that  province  for  some  time. 

Before  coming  to  Toronto,  Sister  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Diocesan  Office  of  Religious  Education  of  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota. She  also  served  a  term  on  the  Bishop's  Committee. 

Sister  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  and  holds  a  CCD  Master's  Degree  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  She  also  holds  a  B.A.  Degree  from 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
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Sister  Florence  Kelly,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Born  in  Windsor,  Ontario  and  educat- 
ed at  Mary  Immaculate  elementary 
and  high  school  in  Chepstow,  Ontario. 
Graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  Psychology 
from  the  University  of  Windsor,  and 
with  an  M.A.  in  Adult  Education  from 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigo- 
nish.  Engaged  in  Immigration  and  So- 
cial Work  at  the  air  and  sea  ports  in 
Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Saint 
John,  N.B.  Served  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Catholic  Immigration 
Service  in  Edmonton  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interfaith  Immigration  Committee 
in  Halifax  and  Winnipeg.  Involved  in 
social  work  with  the  Native  people  of 
Christian  Island,  Ontario. 

Appointed  as  Councillor  to  the  pre- 
vious Administration  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service.  Presently  engaged  as  a  par- 
ish assistant  at  St.  Ann's  Parish,  Pen- 
ticton,  B.C.,  in  a  program  of  hospital 
and  family  visitation,  youth  work, 
adult  education,  and  Native  cateche- 
sis,  under  the  direction  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers. 


Sister  Mary  Reansbury 

Born  in  Brantford,  Ontario,  she  re- 
ceived her  early  education  at  St. 
Basil's  in  Brantford  and  later  at  Brant- 
ford Collegiate  Institute  and  Notre 
Dame  College  in  Ottawa.  In  1945  she 
entered  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

In  the  Community,  Sister  has  serv- 
ed as  Councillor  on  a  previous  Ad- 
ministration, then  as  Superior  General 
and  later  as  Bursar  General. 

In  1962  Sister  Reansbury  graduated 
from  the  Hospital  Organization  and 
Management  Course  of  the  Canadian 
Hospital  Association.  She  served  on 
the  administration  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital in  Edson,  Alberta  from  1950 
through  1964.  For  six  of  these  years 
she  acted  as  Administrator.  In  1972 
she  was  again  appointed  Adminis- 
trator and  is  still  serving  St.  John's  in 
this  capacity.  Sister  is  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  College  of  Health  Serv- 
ice Executives. 
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Sister  Joan  Coffey,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 
Attended  St.  Monica's  School  and 
Loretta  Abbey  in  Toronto.  Upon  grad- 
uating from  St.  Michael's  College, 
entered  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Taught 
in  Northern  Alberta  at  Manning  and 
Peace  River,  then  in  Central  Saskat- 
chewan at  Sinnett  and  Lanigan;  in 
Newfoundland  she  taught  at  St.  John 
Bosco  School  in  St  John's. 

At  present  Sister  is  Vice-Principal 
and  Home  Economics  teacher  in  the 
Indian  community  of  North  West 
River,  Labrador.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  of  the  Newfoundland 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Guid- 
ance and  Counselling  Association. 
She  is  Treasurer  of  the  Guidance 
Council  of  the  Newfoundland  Teach- 
ers' Association. 


Sister  Hilda  Lunney,  R.N. 
Received  her  elementary  education  at 
St.  Peter's  School,  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick  and  her  secondary  educa- 
tion at  St.  Vincent's  High  School  and 
Saint  John  Vocational  School.  In  1958 
she  entered  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

Sister  Lunney  has  been  engaged  in 
catechetical  work  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and  Regina  and 
Nelson  in  Canada. 

In  1971  she  graduated  as  a  Regis- 
tered Nurse  in  Toronto  and  since  then 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  Lakeshore 
Psychiatric  Hospital,  Toronto. 
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Excerpts  from 

Sister  General's  Report 
To  1974  Chapter 

Patricia  Burke,  SOS 


In  this  report  I  wish  to  outline: 

(1)  The  Administration's  response  to  the  Directives  of  the  last  Chapter. 

(2)  The  growth  and  development  of  various  trends  during  the  past  four  years, 
some  of  which  have  been  trends  of  the  larger  Society.  To  these  our  Sisters 
have  responded  in  a  manner  that  is  truly  part  of  our  tradition. 

(3)  The  general  state  of  affairs  in  all  areas  of  Community  life. 

Before  dealing  with  specific  areas  of  apostolic  endeavor  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  trends  which  have  been  eyident  during  the  past  four  years.  First,  there  has 
been  a  definite  growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  individual  apostolates  and 
secondly  a  definite  trend  towards  work  in  Northern  mission  areas  and  particularly 
among  Native  peoples. 

With  respect  to  individual  apostolates  each  and  every  individual  apostolate  has 
been  undertaken  in  consultation  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Administration. 

In  this  matter,  I  think  we  have  fulfilled  the  injunction  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his 
address  to  the  Major  Superiors  in  Rome,  October  19,  1972,  and  I  quote: 

"Let  us  be  clear:  the  form  of  Religious  life  must  not  despise  natural  talents  or 
personal  charisms;  it  must  serve  the  vocation  of  each  person.  And  it  is  a  heavy  task 
for  you,  Superiors,  to  see  to  it  that  each  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  may  develop 
in  it,  may  be  treated  with  consideration,  be  recognized  and  loved,  and  be  able  to 
bring  the  best  of  himself  to  his  community  and  to  the  world." 

Individual  apostolates  often  demand  individual  living  situations.  Many  of  these 
Sisters  are  not  living  alone  by  choice  but  they  are  making  this  sacrifice  because  our 
limited  numbers  do  not  permit  the  consolation  and  support  of  Community  living. 
No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than  those  Sisters  who  are  living  and  working  alone. 
We  should  give  these  Sisters  especially  our  support  and  concern. 

With  respect  to  the  trend  towards  Northern  mission  areas  and  Native  peoples, 
I  would  like  to  list  the  areas  in  which  the  Community  has  undertaken  apostolic 
work  in  the  last  four  years: 

Teslin  in  the  Yukon  Territory;  Rankin  Inlet  in  the  North  West  Territories;  Pen- 
ticton,  B.C.;  Fort  McMurray,  Meander  River,  High  Prairie,  Peace  River,  and 
Assumption  in  Alberta;  Churchill,  The  Pas,  Camp  Shilo,  The  Indian-Metis  Friend- 
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ship  Centre,  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba;  Moosonee  in  Ontario;  Summerside,  P.E.I. ; 
North  West  River  in  Labrador;  Petty  Harbour  and  Goulds  in  Newfoundland.  One 
Sister  was  employed  full  time  in  developing  Native  catechesis  on  the  National  level. 
This  fall  we  will  be  going  into  Spirit  River,  Alberta. 

As  you  see  by  this  list,  most  of  these  new  ventures  have  been  in  Northern  areas. 

Both  of  these  trends,  individual  apostolates  and  work  in  Northern  communities 
and  among  Native  peoples,  have  been  in  answer  to  real  needs  of  the  Church  and 
the  Country. 

During  this  time,  we  have  withdrawn  from  Rycroft  and  Faust  in  Alberta  as  well 
as  from  Residence  work  in  Saskatoon,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Montreal  and 
Vancouver. 


APOSTOLATE 


One  of  the  Directives  of  the  Chapter  was  that  some  reflection  and  thought  be  given 
towards  making  explicit  the  goals  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

This  was  done  in  the  Administration  statement  of  the  Apostolate  dated  Sept.  28, 
1973,  and  presented  to  the  Community  for  their  consideration. 

This  letter  outlined  briefly  our  conception  of  the  S.O.S.  Apostolate  -  "A  con- 
cerned presence  in  the  midst  of  men;  a  being  totally  present  to  the  environment; 
being  part  of  the  world  in  which  she  lives;  an  awareness  of  the  concerns  and  needs 
of  people  and  responsiveness  to  meet  those  needs  with  a"  special  concern  and 
responsibility  for  those  most  in  need." 

Internal  Community  Service 

Several  Sisters  are  involved  full  time  in  service  to  the  Community.  These  are  the 
Sisters  who  are  working  in  the  Administration  of  the  Community,  the  Mother- 
house  staff,  the  staff  of  the  Hospitality  House  in  Edmonton  and  the  Community 
Superiors. 

We  often  fail  to  realize  and  to  recognize  that  this  is  an  important  apostolate  in 
itself  in  addition  to  making  other  Community  apostolates  possible. 

Social  Service 

One  of  our  main  areas  in  the  Social  Service  field  was  the  Residence  Apostolate. 

The  1970  Chapter  asked  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of 
our  Residences.  Sister  Mary  Corke  chaired  this  Committee  and  presented  a  report 
to  the  Council  in  January,  1971.  The  report  stated  that  while  they  recognized  that 
"this  work  is  valid  and  necessary  -  our  personnel  situation  and  existing  structures 
(i.e.  the  physical  plants)  are  inadequate  to  meet  these  needs." 

In  the  past  four  years  Residences  in  Vancouver,  Saskatoon,  St.  John's,  and  Mont- 
real were  phased  out.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  personnel,  decreasing  public  funding 
for  this  type  of  service  and  changing  social  needs  for  which  we  were  not  prepared. 

In  the  case  of  the  Winnipeg  Residence,  which  the  Community  had  considered 
closing  for  the  above  mentioned  reasons,  arrangements  were  able  to  be  made  where- 
by the  Residence  became  a  Branch  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  The  house  has  been  leased  to 
the  Manitoba  Housing  and  Renewal  Corporation  for  $1.00  per  year  for  five  years. 
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The  Residence,  now  known  as  Hargrave  House,  is  directed  by  Sister  Agnes  Sheehan. 
The  Manitoba  Housing  and  Renewal  Corporation  undertake  to  provide  main- 
tenance and  upkeep,  and  pay  the  taxes.  The  house  is  operated  by  a  twelve  member 
Board,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  six  by  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
This  arrangement  will  be  reviewed  in  five  years. 

Halifax  remains  the  only  totally  S.O.S.  operated  Residence. 

Six  of  our  Sisters  were  employed  in  Public  Agencies  as  Social  Workers.  One 
Co-Member  is  operating  a  Residence  for  the  Big  Sister  Agency  in  Toronto.  Another 
Co-Member  operated  a  small  group  home  in  Vancouver. 

Pastoral  Service 

Over  the  last  four  years,  four  of  our  Sisters  have  been  involved  in  various  forms 
of  Pastoral  Service,  e.g.,  Parish  Visiting,  Parish  Organizations,  Hospital  Visiting, 
Campus  Ministry.  Several  Sisters  have  also  been  involved  on  a  part-time  volunteer 
basis.  This  appears  to  be  an  important  trend  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  Church. 
Several  requests  for  this  kind  of  Pastoral  Service  have  come  to  the  Community. 

Religious  Education 

In  1972,  because  of  decreasing  enrollment  in  the  Religious  Correspondence  Schools 
at  Edmonton  and  Regina,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  amalgamate  these  two  houses 
in  Regina  for  more  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation.  The  new  Correspondence 
School  was  appropriately  named  Daly  Centre  in  memory  of  Father  George  Daly. 

The  National  Office  of  Religious  Education  recognized  the  long-standing  con- 
tribution of  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  this  field  and  with  mutual  consultation  it  was 
agreed  that  Daly  Centre  would  operate  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
National  Office  of  Religious  Education. 

Considerable  funding  and  the  provision  of  Religious  Education  experts  were 
made  available  for  the  development  of  new  programs. 

Daly  Centre  is  primarily  a  resource  Centre  for  Correspondence  materials  which 
are  sent  upon  request  to  other  Dioceses  to  be  handled  locally.  However,  Daly 
Centre  remains  the  correction  centre  for  the  Archdioceses  of  Regina  and  Edmonton, 
and  the  Diocese  of  Prince  Albert. 

Because  of  this  new  thrust,  we  have  been  able  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
fifteen  local  correction  centres  across  Canada. 

Five  Sisters  have  been  serving  the  Church  full  time  in  Religious  Education,  one 
on  the  National  level,  two  in  the  Diocesan,  and  two  on  the  Parish  level. 

Education 

Education  has  continued  to  be  a  major  apostolate.  We  have  had  twenty-three 
Sisters  involved  in  classroom  teaching  during  the  past  four  years  and  one  Sister 
teaching  Off  Campus  Courses  for  two  Universities  during  this  time. 

Health  Service 

The  previous  Administration,  1966-1970,  made  the  decision  to  withdraw  from 
Our  Lady's  Hospital  in  Vilna.  This  decision  was  completed  during  this  Administra- 
tion. The  Sisters  of  Service  withdrew  from  Vilna  on  December  31,  1970. 
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St.  John's  Hospital  continues  to  provide   nursing  care  for  Edson  and  District. 

In  January,  1974,  the  Administration  was  asked  by  the  newly-formed  Edson 
Nursing  Home  District  #25  if  the  Community  would  agree  to  have  a  Nursing  Home 
built  attached  to  the  present  St.  John's  Hospital.  In  this  way  the  Nursing  Home 
would  be  able  to  use  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  present  hospital.  They 
also  requested  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  to  provide  the 
Administrative  personnel  for  the  Nursing  Home  for  a  five  year  period. 

In  February,  1974,  the  General  Council  accepted  these  proposals  and  stated: 

(1)  If  it  were  architecturally  and  structurally  feasible,  the  Community  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  construction  of  a  Nursing  Home  attached  to  the  present 
St.  John's  Hospital. 

(2)  The  Community  would  make  the  services  (dietary,  laundry,  clinical)  of 
St.  John's  Hospital  available  to  the  Nursing  Home. 

(3)  The  Community  would  provide  the  Administrative  personnel  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

(4)  The  Community  would  lease,  for  a  nominal  fee,  the  land  on  which  the 
Nursing  Home  was  to  be  built. 

In  the  early  stages  of  negotiating,  a  twenty-five  bed  unit  was  being  considered. 
At  the  present  time,  a  fifty  bed  unit  is  thought  to  be  advisable. 

Discussions  and  investigations  are  still  in  progress  regarding  the  size  of  the 
Nursing  Home  and  its  location  in  Edson.  To  date  no  decision  has  been  reached. 

Five  of  our  Sisters  have  been  employed  in  other  hospitals  and  one  Sister  is 
Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  Canada. 

Two  of  our  Sisters  are  working  as  Public  Health  Nurses  -  one  was  employed 
with  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses. 


CO-MEMBERSHIP 


On  page  6  of  the  Formation  Policy  and  Program  accepted  at  the  December,  1968, 
General  Chapter,  there  is  a  section  called  Future  Possibilities.  I  quote  from  this 
Policy: 

"In  addition  to  those  who  are  associated  with  us  during  the  period  of  professional 
training  or  during  the  year  of  apostolic  service,  we  realize  there  are  others  who 
would  be  interested  in  associating  themselves  with  the  Institute  or  some  of  our 
Sisters  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  particular  circumstance.  They  may  be  older  people, 
they  may  be  married  but  they  are  looking  for  a  group  with  whom  they  can  work 
for  the  Church.  These  persons  will  be  known  as  auxiliary  members.  The  responsi- 
bility for  their  acceptance  rests  with  the  local  Community. 

There  is  also  the  eventuality  of  having  an  option  within  the  Institute,  so  that 
there  will  always  be  a  core  group  of  permanent  members  and  another  group  who 
may  leave  after  a  certain  number  of  years." 

In  March,  1971,  the  Administration  presented  a  proposal  to  the  Community 
that  we  experiment  with  this  type  of  Membership.  The  name  chosen  was  "Co- 
Member".  A  Co-Member  was  defined  as  "a  person  who  desires  to  be  associated 
with  the  mission  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  the  contemporary  world  according  to 
the  talents,  zeal  and  material  goods  of  the  person". 

Both  the  individual  and  the  Institute  would  gain  reciprocally  moral,  spiritual 
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and  psychological  support.  An  Application  Form  was  designed  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Co-Member's  application  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Council  for 
approval.  Originally  the  Council  viewed  this  type  of  membership  as  a  way  of  ex- 
tending our  apostolate  and  our  service  to  the  Church,  and  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  the  Church  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  actual  fact,  it  has  not 
worked  out  this  way.  Many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  interested  in  this  program 
have  been  people  who  already  had  their  own  mission  and  apostolate  in  life  and 
were  seeking  the  moral  and  psychological  support  of  a  group  with  similar  ideas 
and  ideals  of  service  and  commitment.  Since  we  have  inaugurated  this  program 
ten  persons  have  been  affiliated  with  us  -  this  number  includes  two  married  couples. 
Four  persons  have  now  withdrawn  their  affiliation.  Presently  we  have  six  Co- 
Members  and  one  applicant. 

At  the  present  time  two  Co-Members  are  living  with  us  and  are  engaged  in 
our  apostolate. 


FORMATION 


The  backbone  of  any  Religious  Community  is  as  strong  as  its  formation  program. 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  detail  regarding  formation  since  this  area  will  be  covered 
in  the  report  of  Sister  F.  Coffey.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
cept of  formation  should  include  not  only  that  of  new  members,  but  the  ongoing 
formation  of  the  entire  Community. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  good  formation  program  under  the  direction  of  Sister 
Frances  Coffey.  There  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  ongoing  formation  of  the 
entire  Community  since  our  own  growth  as  mature  members  of  a  Religious  Com- 
munity should  parallel  the  growth  of  new  members.  If  not,  needless  and  futile 
dichotomies  are  present. 


PRAYER  AND  RENEWAL 


In  the  promulgations  of  the  last  Chapter  the  Administration  was  directed  to  give 
top  priority  to  some  type  of  renewal  program. 

In  September,  1970,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Community  regarding  a  proposed 
Summer  Renewal  Program.  Over  the  past  four  years  considerable  attention  and 
encouragement  was  given  to  various  types  of  prayer  experiences :  Directed  Retreat, 
Thirty  Day  Retreat,  Rochais  Sessions,  Charismatic  and  other  Prayer  Groups. 

We  know  from  the  past  that  true  renewal  is  organic  and  cannot  be  forced  through 
external  means  and  regulations.  Hence,  I  am  encouraged  by  this  growth  on  the 
personal  level  and  feel  that  in  due  time  it  will  bear  fruit  on  the  Community  level, 
that  is,  become  evident  in  our  daily  prayer  life  on  each  Mission. 

However,  there  has  been  some  evident  Community  sharing  in  prayer.  The  two 
Jubilee  Year  Rallies  marked  a  moment  of  deep  spiritual  and  inspirational  sharing 
in  our  lives.  Out  of  these  Rallies  came  the  request  for  a  Community  Retreat  directed 
by  one  of  our  own  Sisters.  A  Community  Retreat  was  directed  by  Sister  Rosemarie 
Hudon  in  the  summer  of  1973  and  another  will  be  given  next  month,  also  in  answer 
to  a  request  from  the  Community. 

We  must  continue  to  give  priority  to  our  prayer  life  if  we  are  to  be  effective 
witnesses  to  the  Gospel. 
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EDUCATION  OF  SISTERS 


During  the  past  four  years  nineteen  Sisters  have  been  involved  in  full  time  study. 

Some  of  these  study  programs  had  been  begun  during  the  former  Administration. 
In  this  period  the  following  Sisters  have  graduated:  1  M.A.  in  Adult  Education; 
3  B.Ed.;  3  B.A.;1  Social  Worker;  1  Nursing  Assistant;  1  Home  Economist;  2  Reg- 
istered Nurses;  1  B.Sc.N.;  4  Sisters  graduated  from  Teacher  Education  programs. 


BRAZIL  MISSION 


Our  Mission  in  Casa  Nova,  Brazil  was  officially  closed  in  December,  1971,  and 
Sisters  Tyszko  and  Trautman  returned  to  Canada.  Sadie  MacKinnon,  a  Co-Member 
who  spent  six  months  on  this  Mission,  had  returned  in  October. 

This  Mission  had  been  accepted  at  the  request  of  Bishop  T.  Murphy  of  Juazeiro 
and  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  of  the  Edmonton  Province  who  are  working  in  Casa 
Nova.  The  Community  accepted  this  Mission  in  June,  1969,  on  the  basis  of  a  two 
year  commitment. 

A  Brazilian  Community,  The  Missionary  Sisters  of  Jesus  Crucified,  were  secured 
to  take  over  the  Mission.  We  felt  that  the  Diocese  of  Juazeiro  was  fortunate  to 
obtain  the  Brazilian  Sisters.  We  are  pleased  that  our  Community  had  a  share  in 
preparing  the  ground  in  Casa  Nova  for  the  advent  of  a  native  Community  and  are 
happy  that  the  work  we  began  will  continue. 

The  letters  received  at  Headquarters  from  the  Bishop  of  Juazeiro  and  from  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers  both  testify  to  the  contribution  made  by  our  Sisters  in  build- 
ing up  the  Mission  in  Casa  Nova  and  in  the  devoted  and  dedicated  service  given 
to  the  people. 


RETIREMENT 


The  last  Chapter  asked  that  a  Committee  on  Retirement  be  set  up.  This  was  done 
and  it  is  the  only  Committee  that  has  continued  to  function  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  Committee  Members  are  Sisters  Joan  Shafhauser,  Domitilla  Morrison 
and  Gertrude  Walsh.  This  Committee  has  helped  to  create  a  positive  attitude 
towards  retirement  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters. 

Our  Sisters  have  been  encouraged  to  see  the  positive  aspects  of  retirement  and 
to  be  conscious  of  the  various  ways  in  which  they  can  still  fulfill  a  Mission  in  the 
Church.  The  Sisters  have  been  helped  and  encouraged  to  seek  ways  of  being  of 
service. 

We  feel  that  retirement  is  an  individual  and  personal  matter  and  that  Sisters 
should  have  the  option  of  choice  (where  possible  and  feasible)  of  living  arrange- 
ments and  apostolic  service  within  the  scope  of  their  physical  capacity. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  need  the  facilities  of  the  Mother  House,  all 
other  retired  or  semi-retired  Sisters  are  living  in  places  of  their  choice.  All  are 
making  a  contribution  to  service  within  the  Community  or  carrying  on  individual 
apostolates. 

Some  Sisters  have  verbalized  the  fear  that  we  have  not  in  the  Community  suf- 
ficient accommodation  for  retired  Sisters.  I  would  like  to  submit  that  we  have  ample 
accommodation  for  our  retirement  needs  at  the  present  time.  Also  we  feel  that 
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retired  Sisters  should  have  freedom  of  movement  within  the  Community  according 
to  the  limits  of  their  physical  capacity.  If  and  when  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
housing,  the  Community  is  financially  able  and  prepared  to  fulfill  this  need  in 
whatever  area  of  the  country  it  is  found  necessary. 


GOVERNMENT 


A  departure  from  the  traditional  Council  format  was  put  into  effect  in  the  last 
four  years. 

This  new  Council  structure,  ratified  by  the  1970  Chapter,  was  experimented  with. 
By  this  method  the  three  elected  Administrative  Officers  appointed  two  Councillors 
according  to  their  discretion. 

During  this  period  we  appointed  two  Councillors,  Sister  Florence  Kelly  and  Sister 
Mary  Roberts,  for  the  first  two  years  and  Sister  Eileen  Gallagher  and  Sister  Joan 
Schafhauser  for  the  remaining  two  years.  In  this  way,  seven  people  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  Administration  of  the  Community  instead  of  five  as  during  former 
Administrations. 

Another  change  in  the  Government  structure  (which  really  was  a  departure  from 
the  Constitution)  was  the  appointment  of  the  Assistant  General,  Sister  Hayes,  as 
the  Community  Bursar.  This  was  due  to  a  shortage  of  specialized  personnel  in  this 
area  who  were  available. 

Some  thought  could  be  given  at  this  Chapter  towards  providing  more  latitude 
in  our  Constitution  regarding  this  and  similar  situations  which  will  necessarily  arise 
because  of  our  diminishing  numbers. 

Shared  Authority  on  the  Local  Level 

Where  possible  and  feasible  Sisters  have  been  encouraged  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility and  initiative  towards  the  operating  of  local  Missions. 

With  the  exception  of  seven  Missions,  (Regina,  Edmonton,  Montreal,  Halifax, 
Camp  Morton,  Edson,  Motherhouse)  all  our  Missions  are  operating  on  various 
forms  of  shared  authority. 


CONCLUSION 


A  report  such  as  this  one  I  have  just  presented  must  of  necessity  look  back  over 
the  past  four  years.  Such  looking  back  is  only  justified  if  we  are  willing  to  look 
ahead.  Marshall  McLuhan  has  indicated  the  foolishness  of  driving  into  the  future 
looking  through  the  rear  view  mirror.  My  hope  for  this  Chapter  is  that  we  will  fix 
our  sights  on  the  future  with  hope  and  trust  in  the  Spirit  to  guide  our  efforts.  Let 
us  apply  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Community  these  awesome  words  from  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  Chapter  21,  verses  1-4. 

"Then  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
had  disappeared  now,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  sea.  I  saw  the  holy  city,  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  as  beautiful  as  a  bride  all 
dressed  for  her  husband.  Then  I  heard  a  loud  voice  call  from  the  throne,  'You  see 
this  city?  Here  God  lives  among  men.  He  will  make  his  home  among  them;  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  he  will  be  their  God;  his  name  is  God-with-them.  He  will 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  there  will  be  no  more  death,  and  no  more 
mourning  or  sadness.  The  world  of  the  past  has  gone.'  " 
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Candid  Camera 
at  the  Chapter 


Margaret  Denis,  S.O.S. 


Cardinal  G.  B.  Flahiff,  C.S.B.,  Archbishop 
of  Winnipeg,  spent  a  day  with  the 
Sisters  in  preparation  for  the  Chapter. 
Here  Sister  Burke  gets  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  His  Eminence. 


Sister  Patricia  Burke, 
the  Sister  General  going 
out  of  office,  made  her 
report  to  the  Chapter 
following  the  official 
opening.  On  Sister 
Burke's  right,  Sister  Mary 
Haider,  Chairman, 
Sister  Bernice  Anstett, 
a  Chapter  Secretary 


Sister  Theresa  Duff  ley  transcribes  the  minutes  while  Sister  Isabel  Ellis 
proof-reads.  Both  Sisters  were  secretaries  to  the  Chapter  with  Sister  Anstett 
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Sisters  Mary  Roberts  (back  to  camera),  Florence  Kelly,  Eileen  Gallagher 
and  Frances  Coffey  talk  it  all  over  during  a  break 


Sister  Anna  McNally 
searching  through 
her  documents 


From  left  to  right,  Sisters  Joan  Coffey  and  Anna  McNally 
are  attentive,  Rosemarie  Hudon  may  be  looking  for 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  point  being  made,  while 
Colleen  Young  is  deep  in  thought 


< 

This  picture  is  so  typically  Sister 
Eileen  Gallagher  that  it  has 
to  be  included 


Choristers  waiting  for  the  installation  of  the  new  Sister  General  to  begin. 
Left  to  right:  Sisters  Anna  McNally,  Leona  Rose,  Irene  Profit,  Mary  Roberts, 
Sylvie  Nachtegaele,  Anita  Hartman  and  Colleen  Young  (in  foreground) 


During  the  installation 
ceremony.  From  left  to  right: 
Sisters  Salvatrice  Liota, 
Anne  O'Connor,  Rita 
MacLellan,  Mary  Reansbury, 
Theresa  Duff  ley  and 
Mary  Haider 
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There  was  a  wine  and  cheese  party  one 
evening  for  Sisters  and  S.O.S. 
Co-members.  Here  Sister  Anita  Hartman 
serenades  Sister  Florence  Kelly 


Sister  Hilda  Lunney,  newly  elected 
Councillor,  chats  with  Sister  Isabel  Ellis 


During  the  election  of  Councillors 
Sister  Florence  Kelly  casts  her  ballot 


At  the  wine  and  cheese  party,  left  to 
right,  Sisters  Joan  Schafhauser, 
Bernice  Anstett,  Domitilla  Morrison 
and  Helen  Hayes 


Sister  Hayes  with  Co-member 
Peter  Rowe 


Sisters  Gallagher,  Young  and  Haider  watch 
Sisters  Hudon  and  Hartman  count  ballots 
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An  S.O.S.  Position  Paper 


During  our  meetings  of  the  past  year,  the  General  Council  has  spent  considerable 
time  discussing  the  trends  of  our  Community  apostolate  and  the  apostolic  dimen- 
sions of  our  service.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  thoughts 
on  this  topic. 

THE  APOSTOLATE 

The  apostolate  has  been  described  as  the  witness  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  how  we 
help  shape  the  world  by  influencing  values,  behaviour  and  institutions.  The  aposto- 
late is  the  work  Christ  wants  done  in  the  world. 

THE  MISSION  OF  JESUS  -  OUR  MISSION 

Basic  to  our  understanding  of  "apostolate"  is  an  understanding  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus  to  men.  Since  we  are  Christian  people  we  believe  in  the  value  of  Christ's  way 
of  living  and  loving;  He  came  to  "give  life",  to  revitalize;  He  did  this  by  his  con- 
cerned presence  in  the  midst  of  men  and  his  presence  to  the  Father.  He  did  not 
set  himself  apart  but  he  plunged  into  the  mainstream  of  life.  He  was  totally  present 
to  his  environment  and  to  the  social  problems  and  conflicts  of  his  times.  He  was 
free  to  respond  quickly  to  the  needs  he  met.  In  his  response  of  life-giving  love,  he 
was  the  sign  in  our  midst  of  the  Father  who  loves  men  and  wants  to  bring  them 
to  himself.  We  Sisters  of  Service  share  the  mission  of  Jesus  and  continue  the  work 
of  uniting  men. 

Their  motto  shall  be  that  of  their  beloved  Master:  "I  have  come  to 
serve."  It  contains  the  ideal  and  programme  of  life  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
This  ideal  and  this  programme  the  Sisters  will  try  to  make  their  own 
in  their  life  of  charitable  and  apostolic  service  (Rule  3) 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  RULE 

We  are  living  today  in  a  person-oriented  culture.  But  if  we  study  the  1934  Rules 
and  Constitutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  we  find  it  was  very  much  a  "person- 
oriented"  programme  that  was  designed  for  the  S.O.S. 

We,  Sisters  of  Service,  were  not  to  build  up  institutions  (Rule  22)  in  fact  it 
was  strongly  prohibited  -  we  were  to  build  people.  It  was  spelled  out  quite  ex- 
plicitly how  we  were  to  do  this.  We  were  to  go  out  to  them  -  where  they  lived  - 
live  with  the  families  in  the  district  where  we  worked  -  live  like  them  in  their 
socio-economic  situation,  join  their  groups  -  cooperate  with  Social  Agencies  in 
the  community  that  have  in  view  the  betterment  of  the  people  (Rule  27,  29)  - 
pray  with  them  -  worship  with  them  (Rule  13)  welcome  the  newcomers  to  Canada 
-  show  them  hospitality  -  encourage  them  -  help  them  to  become  good  citizens  - 
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keep  in  constant  touch  with  them  (Rule  31,  32)  teach  them  the  language,  interpret 
to  them  our  customs  but  also  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  needs  and  in  the  context 
of  their  own  language  and  culture  if  possible. 

UNCHANGING 

Our  Rule  reflected  very  much  the  concerns  of  the  Church  and  Canadian  Society 
of  the  1920's.  The  spirit  of  our  Rule  reflects  very  much  the  emphasis  and  orientation 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Church  in  the  1970's.  Even  though  our  apostolates  are 
changing,  the  underlying  S.O.S.  spirit  remains  the  same. 

DIFFERENT  NEEDS  CAUSE  DIFFERENT  RESPONSES 

Today  the  needs  of  our  Canadian  society  are  different  from  those  of  the  '2CTs  but 
the  spirit  of  the  S.O.S.  approach  can  be  caught  in  the  Vatican  1 1  Directive  from 
the  "Decree  on  the  Adaptation  and  Renewal  of  Religious  Life" : 

"Communities  should  promote  among  their  members  a  suitable 
awareness  of  the  contemporary  human  condition  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  Church.  For  if  their  members  can  combine  the  burning  zeal 
of  an  apostle  with  wise  judgements  made  in  the  light  of  faith,  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  the  modern  world,  they  will  be  able  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  more  men  more  effectively." 

Sisters,  we  must  study  the  issues  of  the  times  and  make  a  positive  response.  If, 
as  a  Community,  we  are  genuinely  united  in  love  to  serve  man,  we  will  and  do 
find  ourselves  living  and  working  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  response  to  the  needs 
we  encounter. 


APOSTOLATE  AND  "JOBS" 

Since  our  apostolate  is  to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  show  forth  his  love  for  men, 
the  "job"  we  use  to  do  this  and  the  "ways"  in  which  we  express  this  concern  depend 
on  our  talents  and  choices  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  There  is  no  one 
task  that  does  this  exclusively. 

Ultimately,  then,  our  apostolate  tends  more  in  the  direction  of  an  attitude  and 
approach  rather  than  the  realm  of  a  job  or  a  work  to  be  done.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  why  we  are  in  a  particular  work  or  in  a  particular  situation. 

OUR  LEGACY 

As  Sisters  of  Service  this  is  the  legacy  and  heritage  we  have  received  from  our 
Founders  and  pioneer  Sisters  -  a  personal  and  concerned  approach  for  the  needs 
of  people.  Part  of  our  heritage  is  also  a  facility  for  identifying  with  those  to  whom 
we  are  sent  and  an  enthusiasm  and  a  single-mindedness  with  which  we  accept  a 
task  (Rule  4).  Moreover,  our  Sisters  were  particularly  adept  at  seeing  the  unmet 
needs  of  people  and  groups  and  resourceful  in  searching  out  ways  and  means  to 
fill  these  needs. 
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OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

We,  Sisters  of  Service,  today  have  a  responsibility  to  continue  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  pioneers  with  the  same  courage,  initiative  and  dedication  that  they  had  in 
blazing  new  trails  in  the  twenties.  Let  us  continue  their  zeal  and  initiative  in  the 
seventies,  while  nurturing  the  values  of  human  dignity,  brotherhood  and  freedom 
that  they  upheld  and  fostered. 

MUTUAL  RESPECT 

We  must  continue  to  develop  a  mutual  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  contri- 
bution made  by  all  the  members  of  our  Community.  Today,  the  individual  Sister 
has  more  freedom  to  search  out  ways  in  which  she  may  use  her  talents  and  ability 
and  more  freedom  to  be  alert  to  unmet  needs  and  make  known  these  needs  to 
the  Administration. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  SISTER  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

But  since  we  have  chosen  to  live  in  this  Community,  each  Sister's  independence 
must  somehow  be  meshed  with  the  individual  and  corporate  decisions  of  others. 
Every  individual  apostolate  which  has  been  chosen  and  accepted  by  the  Com- 
munity has  been  subjected  to  this  corporate  reflection  and  assessment.  Our  criterion 
for  judging  apostolic  situations  is  whether  this  particular  field  of  activity  or  area 
of  work  is  in  accord  with  our  particular  S.O.S.  spirit  and  mandate. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

Let  us  realize  that  there  is  no  once-and-for-all  plan  for  our  creative  following 
of  Christ  -  no  settling  down  to  past  ways  -  no  complacency  with  past  achieve- 
ments, but  that  sharing  Christ's  mission  we  strive  to  be  sensitive  and  free  enough 
to  respond  as  he  did  to  the  changing  needs  of  persons. 

Our  Mission  today  (as  it  did  in  the  20's)  grows  out  of  our  life  and  times.  But 
being  ever  mindful  of  our  heritage,  we  give  priority  in  our  service  "to  those  most 
destitute  of  spiritual  help"  (Rule  7). 

As  we  proclaim  the  Christian  message  today  by  our  lives  and  our  work,  let  us 
renew  our  commitment  to  our  Community,  to  each  other  and  to  our  shared  goals, 
ideals  and  convictions. 

Let  us  strive  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  for  each  other 
and  for  the  varied  ways  we  serve  God's  people  today. 
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MOOSONEE 


It  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  that  in  society  everyone  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  proper  standard  of  living  and  comfort.  In  Mooso- 
nee,  we  are  far  from  it  and  are  not  quite  on  the  way  to  achieving  it;  the 
gap  is  widening  more  and  more! 

LEOPOLD  MORIN 


Moosonee  was  founded  in  1872  and  by 
1932  had  a  population  of  100  people.  In 
1966,  the  Provincial  Government  estab- 
lished the  Moosonee  Development  Area 
Board.  The  Board  has, 

...  in  the  Development  Area  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  coun- 
cil of  a  township  including,  but, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  the  power  to  levy, 
impose  and  collect  taxes  and  rates, 
and,  when  any  such  power  or  duty 
is  exercised  under  any  Act  in  re- 
spect of  any  such  purposes,  the 
Act  applies  mutatis  mutandis.1 
Since  its  establishment,  the  Board  has 
moved  toward  a  gradual  autonomy.  In 


1973,  the  five  Board  members  were 
elected  rather  than  appointed  by  the 
Province.  The  community  of  1,267  has 
two  official  languages  -  Cree  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Site 

The  community  is  clustered  around  a 
small  creek  called  Store  Creek.  The 
north  side  of  the  Creek  contains  various 
government  offices  and  the  business  dis- 
trict of  the  community.  The  majority  of 
white  transient  workers  reside  on  this 
side  of  the  Creek  with  the  south  side  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Native  northerners. 

The  soil  condition  is  black  muck  over 
marine  clay  and  silt.  The  vegetation  is 


1  The  Moosonee  Development  Area  Board  Act,  R.S.O.  1970,  Chapter  277. 


The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  built  this 
experimental,  tepee-styled  house.  It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people 
who  prefer  the  more  traditional  structure 
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There  is  a  real  need  for  adequate  housing  in  the  district. 

Note  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  roof  by  covering  it  with  a  plastic 

sheet.  The  tent  in  the  right  background  is  part  of  the  housing 


common-grass,  sedges,  moss,  Labrador 
teas,  willows  and  alders.  Spruce,  fir, 
cedar,  poplar,  willow,  birch  and  ash  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding Moosonee  but  not  within  the 
townsite. 

The  muskeg  nature  of  the  top  soil 
does  not  provide  good  drainage  and  the 
building  of  roads  and  basements  is  very 
costly.  In  construction  areas  the  tech- 
nique employed  has  been  to  remove  the 
muskeg  and  replace  it  with  sand  or 
gravel  fill.  With  the  removal  of  both 
trees  and  muskeg  the  landscape  is  bar- 
ren, open  and  flat. 

Resources 

From  a  small  community  consisting  of 
a  store  and  sawmill  in  1931,  Moosonee 
has  blossomed  into  a  substantial  north- 
ern town  with  such  resources  as: 

(a)  a  railway  line  which,  in  addition 
to  transportation  provides  the 


community  with  hydro,  tele- 
phone and  freight-yard  services; 

(b)  an  airline  which  provides  both 
freight  and  passenger  services  to 
the  coast  line  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
James  Bay  as  well  as  daily  ser- 
vices to  Timmins; 

(c)  a  Hudson  Bay  Transport  Com- 
pany for  shipping  supplies  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay; 

(d)  a  privately  owned  freighter; 

(e)  a  helicopter  company  satellite 
base  for  local  and  coast  line 
hiring; 

(f)  a  scheduled  run  water  taxi  and 
"ski-doo"  service  to  Moose 
Factory; 

(g)  three  local  taxi  services; 

(h)  four  cottage  industries  for  local 
work;  and 

(i)  a  garage  and  service  station. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Moosonee 
has  a  major  educational  centre  provid- 
ing vocational  and  adult  training  to  in- 
dividuals within  the  area. 

Services 

In  1968,  the  Ontario  Water  Resource 
Department  installed  a  sewage  system 
and  water  treatment  plant.  Telephone 
and  hydro  service  are  provided  for  the 
residents  by  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way. A  diesel  generator  of  400  KW 
services  approximately  three  quarters  of 
the  town,  with  the  remainder  being 
serviced  by  the  nearby  Canadian  Forces 
station.  The  average  cost  per  household 
with  normal  appliances,  exclusive  of 
cookstove,  hot  water  heater,  clothes 
dryer  (propane)  is  30-  35  dollars  a 
month.  It  is  estimated  the  Ontario  Hydro 
will  be  in  Moosonee  by  1975  with  a 
subsequently  reduced  monthly  charge. 

Employment 

The  end  of  February  1974  saw  190 
people  registered  as  unemployed  at  the 
Moosonee  Manpower  and  Immigration 
Office.  Of  these,  136  were  male  and  54 


were  female.  Very  few  of  the  registered 
unemployed  represent  a  migrant  popu- 
lation having  lived  in  Moosonee  for  at 
least  a  year.  Many  are  reluctant  residents 
of  Moosonee  in  that  the  are  restrained 
through  a  lack  of  marketable  job  skills. 

The  James  Bay  Educational  Centre 

The  James  Bay  Education  Centre  was 
built  in  1969  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  a  "meeting  place  in  the 
community  where  individuals  of  any  age 
could  go  to  take  short  courses,  receive 
counselling,  share  interests,  teach  skills, 
obtain  learning  materials,  participate  in 
community  activities,  receive  health  and 
nutritional  care  and  gain  access  to  na- 
tional welfare  services."  In  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Fowler,  Principal  of  JBEC, 
the  following  was  discussed: 

It  was  anticipated  that  employment 
opportunities  for  the  1974  graduating 
class  would  be  very  good.  JBEC  had  re- 
ceived contracts  to: 

(a)  provide  water  and  sewer  mains 
in  Attawapiskat; 

(b)  provide  water  and  sewer  mains 
for  Moosonee; 


The  James  Bay  Educational  Centre,  Moosonee 
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Canada's  national 
game  on  a  remote 
roadway  in  the  North 


(c)  provide  roads  and  sewers  for 
Moose  Factory; 

(d)  provide  roads  for  Moosonee; 

(e)  construct  50  basements  for  OHC 
(Ontario  Housing  Corporation). 

In  the  long  range  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  proposed  causeway  between 
Moosonee  and  Moose  Factory  would  be 
approved  and  that  JBEC  would  receive 
the  contract. 

There  are  presently  25  people  on  the 
JBEC  payroll  either  as  students  being 
trained  or  as  employees.  Practically  all 
come  from  Moosonee/ Moose  Factory 
with  only  one  coming  from  Albany  and 
two  from  Attawapiskat. 

The  Mission 

The  R.C.  Mission  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Moosonee.  The  cathedral  spire 
dominates  the  community.  During  my 
visit  Father  Baril  alternated  the  daily 
Mass  between  Cree  and  English.  Behind 
the  cathedral  there  is  a  large  rectory 
which  serves  as  the  official  home  for 
the  resident  priests  and  for  those  who 
come  to  Moosonee  from  the  remote 
coastal  communities  of  Attawapiskat, 
Winisk,  Fort  Albany  and  Fort  Severn. 
These  men  are  totally  dedicated  to  their 
work  in  the  North. 

Stimulus  and  guidance  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Oblate  missionaries  to  the 
people  of  the  settlement  which  grew  up 
around  the  mission.  Through  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  presence  the  Oblates 
know  the  people  and  the  language  well 
and  are  valuable  resource  persons  to 
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those  from  outside  who  seek  to  under- 
stand the  local  situation. 

The  Oblate  Brothers,  with  their  par- 
ticular technical  knowledge  and  skills 
are  another  valuable  resource  to  the 
community.  Brother  Beaudoin,  in  par- 
ticular, is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most construction  experts  in  northern 
building.  Under  his  guidance  a  com- 
munity hall  is  being  built  with  volunteer 
labour  paid  out  of  LIP  funds. 

Two  Sisters  of  Service  -  Sisters  Agnes 
Brunning  and  Leona  Trautman  -  are 
part  of  the  mission.  Both  Sisters  have 
wide  experience  in  missionary  work. 
Their  willingness  to  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  home  with  me  made  this 
article  possible. 

Sister  Brunning  is  the  sacristan  at  the 
Cathedral  and  is  Father  Baril's  right 
hand.  Sister  Trautman  teaches  in  the 
Separate  School.  Tomorrow's  adults  are 
influenced  as  much  by  her  ability  in  arts 
and  crafts  and  her  love  of  animals  as 
by  her  proficiency  in  teaching  academic 
subjects. 

Both  sisters  do  home  visiting,  share  in 
weekly  prayer  meetings  and  are  involved 
in  other  community  activities.  They  live 
in  a  small,  compact  house  close  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  school.  The  kitchen 
is  bright  and  comfortable.  One  of  the 
rooms  has  been  converted  into  a  chapel 
where  all  who  visit  may  find  peace  and 
solitude.  Though  the  winters  are  long 
and  cold  and  the  wind  blows  unceasing- 
ly, within  the  small  house  warmth  and 
laughter  abound. 
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YOU  MAY  BE 
A  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 


as  an  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  -  with  a  temporary  commitment 
or,  eventually, 

as  a  PERPETUALLY  VOWED  MEMBER  -  with  permanent  commitment 

if  you  are 

over  twenty-one  years, 

have  professional  or  technical  training 

or 

are  in  a  professional  or  technical  training  program. 

You  need  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  strong  desire  to  give 
yourself .  .  . 

to  the  service  of  others, 
in  "constant  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit" 
according  to  the  talents  of  each  and  the  needs  of 
all,  in  constant  search  for  new  forms  of  community 
living  in  an  era  of  permanent  change. 

Write  to: 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 

10  MONTCREST  BOULEVARD 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M4K  1 J7 
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magnifies 
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from  the  editor's  desk 


Golden  Jubilees  have  entered  the  fabric  of  community  life  for  the  Sisters 
of  Service.  From  now  on  there  will  be  Golden  Jubilees  celebrated  almost  every 
year;  they  will  be  normal  milestones  for  individual  sisters.  But  the  first  is  an 
important  milestone  for  the  entire  community.  So  it  was  with  great  rejoicing 
and  deep  thanksgiving  that  we  celebrated  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Profession  of 
Sisters  Catherine  Donnelly,  Margaret  Guest  and  Kathleen  Schenck  in  August. 
No  matter  where  the  bodies  were,  the  hearts  of  all  the  S.O.S.  were  in  Toronto 
and  Camp  Morton  during  the  glorious  days  of  celebration,  and  with  very  good 
reason. 

When  one  considers  the  position  of  women  fifty  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sheltered  and  almost  semi-cloistered  life  of  even  active  Congregations  of 
Sisters,  one  understands  why  no  Sister  of  Service  -  to  my  knowledge  -  has  a 
hang-up  about  Women's  Liberation. 

From  the  day  our  sisters  left  the  Mother  House  for  the  missions,  they  were, 
in  a  very  important  sense,  on  their  own.  Sisters  Donnelly  and  Guest  in  Camp 
Morton  are  excellent  examples  of  this,  as  were  Sisters  Ann  Geraghty  and 
Catherine  Wymbs  who  joined  them  in  Camp  Morton  and  who  celebrated  their 
Golden  Jubilees  this  year  in  Heaven.  Sisters  Donnelly  and  Guest  taught,  but  in 
different  schools.  Sister  Geraghty  kept  the  home  fires  burning,  while  Sister 
Wymbs,  a  nurse,  travelled  all  over  the  district  via  horse  and  buggy  or  cutter  to 
care  for  the  sick. 

At  times,  if  the  weather  was  bad,  the  sister  in  the  furthest  school  could  not 
get  home  at  night  but  remained  with  a  nearby  family.  At  times  the  nurse  was 
out  all  night,  or  called  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Although  there  was  a  com- 
munity, the  sisters  were  frequently  placed  in  most  unlikely  situations  for  sisters 
at  that  time. 

How  often  I  have  listened  to  Sister  Schenck  tell  of  her  small-hours-of-the- 
morning  jaunts  -  and  not  by  car  or  taxi  -  to  the  port  in  Montreal  or  the  railway 
station  in  Toronto  to  meet  immigrant  girls.  She,  as  did  all  the  other  sisters  in 
immigration  work,  travelled  alone.  How  many  times  have  we  listened,  helpless 
with  laughter,  to  Sister  Schenck's  richly  humorous  accounts  of  the  daunting 
demands  placed  on  the  sisters'  very  meagre  resources  during  those  early  days  in 
the  hostels. 

The  glory  is  that  despite  the  meagre  material  and  spiritual  help  available  to 
them,  these  first  sisters  accomplished  their  unusual  and  challenging  tasks  with 
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the  dignity  expected  of  a  religious  and  with  honor  to  the  Church,  the  country 
and  their  own  Community.  How? 

The  lack  of  material  resources  and  even  spiritual  help  was  offset  by  the 
abundance  of  faith,  trust  and  prayerfulness  which  has  always  been  character- 
istic of  the  pioneer  S.O.S.  Nothing  was  too  much  for  them  to  give;  nothing 
daunted  them.  If  something,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  demanding,  was  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  people  among  whom  they  worked, 
then  that  something  could  be  done  and  was  done. 

I  believe  it  is  right  for  us  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  utter  selflessness,  the  zeal- 
ous devotion  of  our  first  sisters.  Sacrifice  was  inherent  to  their  lives;  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  must  sacrifice  because  they  had  come  to  serve  and  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  Who  was  the  Suffering  Servant.  Personally  I  can 
question  myself  about  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  my  own  life.  Can  others?  Is  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  the  diminishing  ingredient  which  has  called  into  question  the 
credibility  of  religious  life? 

It  shouldn't  be,  but  it  is  the  time  of  year  again  to  extend  our  wishes  for  the 
New  Year.  We  pray  that  1975  may  mean  for  all  of  us  a  time  of  growth  in  love 
for  God  and  all  our  brothers  everywhere  in  the  world..  May  it  be  a  year  in 
which  we  let  our  hearts  reach  out  to  one  another.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the  dark- 
ness of  inflation  and  recession  will  prompt  us  to  search  for  the  brightness  of  a 
decreasing  dependence  on  things  and  an  increasing  appreciation  of  others. 
Maybe  our  slogan  for  1975  should  be  just  that  one  word  -  others. 

This  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  field  at  home  for  this  particular  editor. 
That  statement  is  probably  the  hardest  thing  I  have  ever  had  the  write.  During 
twenty  years  our  magazine  has  been  a  large  part  of  my  life.  Editing  it  has  been 
a  labor  of  love  regardless  of  the  times  when  it  was  also  a  labor  performed  in 
frustration. 

All  our  readers  know  how  erratic  the  publication  of  the  magazine  has  be- 
come. That  was  entirely  the  editor's  fault,  and  I  apologize  even  as  I  attempt  to 
explain. 

During  my  first  years  in  Ottawa  it  was  understood  and  accepted  by  my  em- 
ployers that  the  field  at  home  was  my  responsibility.  So  the  editorial  work 
and  the  writing  was  frequently  done  during  working  hours.  In  recent  years 
this  has  not  been  possible.  Anyone,  I  believe,  who  lives  alone  will  realize  that 
working  all  day  and  attending  to  all  the  little  chores  that  make  up  housekeep- 
ing does  not  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  or  energy  for  the  thinking,  planning  and 
executing  which  an  editor's  job  requires.  Very  recently  my  position  is  one  in 
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which  I  write  almost  all  day  at  the  office  on  topics  which  are  in  a  field  afar  from 
the  field  at  home.  The  difficulties  have  been  compounded. 

Apart  from  the  above,  twenty  years  as  editor  of  the  same  publication,  par- 
ticularly when  the  editor  is  the  entire  writing  and  editorial  staff,  burns  one  out. 
It  is  time  for  a  new  and  creative  editor  to  take  over.  She  has  my  warm  good 
wishes  and  the  promise  of  at  lease  an  occasional  contribution. 

Now  I  must  thank  the  faithful  and  generous  readers  of  the  field  at  home 
for  the  heart-warming  support  their  letters  and  comments  have  given  me. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  every  one. 

There  remains  one  last  but  very  important  thank  you.  It  goes  to  our  wonder- 
ful printers  -  Campbell  Downie  and  John  Macdonald  -  and  Gordon  Lewis,  who 
has  really  been  my  editor-in-chief.  Bad  as  I  have  been  at  times,  I  would  have 
been  much  worse  without  the  unstinting  help  which  they  so  willingly  gave  me 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  So  a  very  big  thank  you  to  those  good  friends. 


we  lack  today  are  contemplatives  in  the  midst 
of  life,  men  who,  while  fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  bat- 
tle against  suffering,  are  able  to  withdraw  to  the  foot 
of  the  world's  cross.  We  lack  militants  of  pure  love  to 
appear  before  the  unknown  or  rejected  love,  com- 
municants with  Christ  the  Redeemer.  Without  such 
men,  all  the  suffering  of  man  and  humanity  will  be  to 
no  avail. 

In  the  face  of  our  suffering  brothers,  in  the  sight  of 
tortured  humanity,  we  are  invited  to  share  the  co- 
redemption  of  Mary  who  stands  powerless  but  all- 
powerful  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

MICHEL  QUOIST 

in  Christ  is  Alive 
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TORONTO/AUGUST  15,  1974 


Sister  Patricia  Flynn  reads  the  lesson  during  the  Mass  at  St.  Patrick's.  On  the  right, 
Fathers  James  Leonard,  S.F.M.,  and  E.  J.  Dowling,  S.J. 


The  two  sisters  making  perpetual  vows, 
Patricia  Flynn  and  Colleen  Young,  make 
their  commitment  while  Sister  Helen 
Hayes,  Sister  General,  looks  on. 


It  is  early  December  as  I  write  about 
what  happened  in  August,  and  the  sea- 
son is  affecting  me.  As  I  searched  for  a 
descriptive  phrase  for  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee celebrations  in  August,  only  one 
came  to  mind  -  Joy  to  the  World.  At 
first  it  seemed  inappropriate  because  it  is 
so  closely  identified  with  Christmas.  But 
after  some  reflection  and  regardless  of 
its  association  with  the  Birthday  of 
Jesus,  I  decided  that  it  did  indeed  des- 
cribe the  Sisters  of  Service  who  had 
gathered  in  Toronto  on  August  15th. 
Our  joy  and  pride  in  our  first  Golden 
Jubilarians  could  not  have  failed  to  spill 
over  on  that  part  of  the  world  which  had 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  witness. 

It  was  a  double  celebration.  Sister 
Kathleen  Schenck  celebrated  fifty  years 
as  a  professed  Sister  of  Service.  Sisters 
Patricia  Flynn  and  Colleen  Young  made 
their  perpetual  vows.  A  few  days  ear- 
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lier  Sister  Mollie  Jean  Andrews  had 
made  her  first  profession  of  vows  in  the 
Mother  House  chapel. 

The  August  15th  ceremonies  were 
held  in  St.  Patrick's  Church  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  Toronto  transit  strike  was  in 
its  fourth  day  so  that  transportation  to 
and  from  the  church  had  priority.  How- 
ever, in  the  excitement  of  arrivals  for 
the  celebration  the  strike  was  merely  a 
minor  irritant. 

Thirty-four  of  us  gathered  in  the 
Mother  House  dining  room  for  an  early 
dinner.  Sister  Patricia  Flynn's  mother, 
sister  and  her  sister's  fiance  had  come 
from  Scotland  for  the  occasion.  Colleen 
Young's  sister  and  a  friend  were  also 
with  us,  as  were  several  visiting  S.O.S. 

Monsignor  John  O'Mara,  Rector  of 


St.  Augustine's  Seminary  and  Sister 
Schenck's  nephew,  was  the  principal  ce- 
lebrant of  the  Mass  at  which  Fathers  E. 
J.  Dowling,  S.J.,  Joseph  James,  C.Ss.R., 
James  Leonard,  S.F.M.,  and  William 
Brown  concelebrated.  John  Arab  and 
some  members  of  St.  Michael's  Choir 
provided  the  music,  with  Father  Barrett 
Armstrong  directing.  We  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice are  most  fortunate  in  such  devoted 
friends  as  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  of 
St.  Patrick's  Church  and  the  Faculty  of 
St.  Michael's  Cathedral  Choir  School. 

Following  the  Mass  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  Settlement  House  which  had 
been  one  of  Sister  Schenck's  first  mis- 
sions. Many  of  Sister's  former  hostel 
girls  were  unable  to  attend  because  of 
the  transit  strike  but  a  surprisingly  large 


After  the  ceremony,  Sister  Kathleen  Schenck,  our  Golden  Jubilarian,  leaves  the 
church  accompanied  by  Sisters  Colleen  Young  (left)  and  Mary  Roberts  (right). 
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At  the  Settlement  House  reception,  a 
happy  Patricia  Flynn  is  congratulated 
by  Sister  Veronica  Gillis. 


number  were  present  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  great  work  Sister  had  done  for  them. 
Sister  Schenck  was  tired  but  happy  at 
the  end  of  her  long  Jubilee  day. 

Sister  Colleen's  family  and  friends 


from  Enismore,  Ontario  -  about  sixty 
people  -  were  on  hand  to  celebrate  with 
her.  Enismore  was  very  well  represented 
indeed. 

On  August  16th  Monsignor  O'Mara 
celebrated  Mass  at  the  Mother  House 
for  Sister  Schenck  and  the  members  of 
her  family,  who  were  then  entertained 
at  dinner. 

Fifty  years  as  professed  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice! When  one  looks  back  on  the 
Church  and  country  of  fifty  years  ago, 
one  is  almost  awe-struck  by  the  readi- 
ness of  our  first  sisters  like  Sister 
Schenck,  and  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly 
and  Sister  Guest,  about  whom  more  lat- 
er, to  undertake  what  others  had  not 
dared:  a  life  of  dedication  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  material  needs  of  New  Cana- 
dians through  educational,  health  and 
welfare  services  in  rural  areas,  at  the 
ports  of  entry  and  in  our  hostels;  a  reli- 
gious life  which  was  virtually  unstruc- 
tured and  highly  flexible.  It  may  require 
more  than  fifty  years  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  acquire  the  perspective  which 
will  permit  a  valid  assessment. 


A  few  of  the  Young  clan  from  Enismore.  Sister  Colleen  is  in  the  centre. 
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CAMP  MORTON 
AUGUST  18,  1974 


The  Jubilarians,  Sister  Catherine 
Donnelly  and  Sister  Margaret  Guest. 


We  had  three  Golden  Jubilarians  in 
August  1974.  Sisters  Catherine  Donnelly 
and  Margaret  Guest  were  both  in  the 
West,  so  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  their 
Jubilee  in  Camp  Morton,  our  first  West- 
ern mission  where  both  sisters  had  begun 
their  long  and  fruitful  apostolate  as  Sis- 
ters of  Service. 

Camp  Morton  is  small  and  the  lives 
of  the  sisters  there  have  been  inextricab- 
ly bound  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  celebration  in  Morton  was  far  more 
than  an  S.O.S.  event. 

One  of  the  highlights  was  the  presen- 
tation of  a  Papal  Medal  to  Sister  Cath- 
erine Donnelly,  a  co-Foundress  of  our 
Community,  by  His  Eminence  George 
Bernard  Cardinal  FlahifT,  Archbishop  of 
Winnipeg,  who  was  the  principal  cele- 
brant at  a  concelebrated  Mass.  Another 


The  S.O.S.  family  with  the  clergy  after  the  liturgical  celebration.  Front  row,  left  to  right: 
Sisters  Lidwina  Furman,  Magdalen  Barton,  Agnes  Dwyer,  Helen  Hayes  (Sister  General), 
Catherine  Donnelly,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  G.  B.  Flahiff,  Sisters  Margaret  Guest, 
Lena  Renaud,  Domitilla  Morrison,  Alice  Walsh,  Leona  Trautman.  Back  row,  left  to  right: 
Father  Moore,  Sisters  Viola  Mossey,  Margaret  Morgan,  Rita  MacLellan,  Margaret 
Murphy,  Joan  Coffey,  Clare  Gilmore,  Agnes  Sheehan,  Rosemarie  Hudon,  Pauline 
Coates,  Celestine  Reinhardt,  and  Father  Hoeks. 
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Cardinal  Flahiff  presents  the  medal  from 
Pope  Paul  to  Sister  Donnelly.  Sister 
Hayes  is  with  Sister  Donnelly. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Eiers  presenting 
roses  to  Sister  Guest. 


highlight  was  a  telegram  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  The  telegram 
read  as  follows: 

Ottawa,  August  15,  1974 

Reverend  Sister  Catherine 

Donnelly,  S.O.S. 

Camp  Morton,  Manitoba 

I  send  my  congratulations  to  you,  to 
Sister  Margaret  Guest  and  to  Sister 
Kathleen  Schenck  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  your  profession  as 
members  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
Your  Community  has  given  fifty 
wonderful  years  of  devoted  service 
to  God  and  Canada.  The  Sisters  of 
Service  are  a  body  of  great  Canadian 
women. 

Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 

At  the  Mass  on  August  18th,  Rever- 
end Fathers  Michael  Moore  and  T. 
Hoeks  concelebrated  with  his  Eminance, 
the  Cardinal.  The  Premier  of  Manitoba 
was  represented  by  the  Honourable  J.  R. 
Boyce,  Minister  of  Corrective  and  Re- 
habilitative Services.  Mr.  Adam  Franz 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Municipality. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Eiers  stole  the  show  with 
her  heart-warming  description  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  sisters  in  the 
early  days  in  Morton.  She  expressed  the 
people's  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices 
the  sisters  had  made  for  their  children. 
Her  tribute  was  followed  by  a  presenta- 
tion of  roses  to  both  Sister  Donnelly 
and  Sister  Guest. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dzydz,  President  of  the 
Parish  Council,  presented  the  commu- 
nity with  a  plaque  which  includes  a  list 
of  all  the  sisters  who  have  served  in 
Camp  Morton.  The  Cardinal  then  be- 
stowed the  Papal  Medal  on  Sister  Don- 
nelly in  recognition  of  the  work  she  had 
accomplished  for  the  pioneer  Church  in 
Western  Canada.  Sister  responded  very 
graciously  to  the  words  of  His  Eminence 
and  stated  that,  in  reality,  there  were 
many  links  in  the  chain  that  continued 
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The  beautiful  jubilee  cake 
baked  by  Mrs.  Eva  Bobrovich. 


Honourable  J.  R.  Boyce  (left),  representing 
the  Manitoba  Government,  and  Mr.  Adam 
Franz,  representing  the  Municipality. 


her  work  and  that  she  alone  did  not  de- 
serve all  the  credit. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  parish 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Jubilee.  Sister  Traut- 
man  had  decorated  the  sanctuary  with 
colorful  banners.  She  also  had  numer- 
ous photographs  suitably  mounted  and 
on  display.  Much  history  can  be  glean- 
ed from  such  an  exhibit. 

A  full  course  luncheon  was  served. 


Parish  Council  President,  Mr.  Joseph 
Dzydz,  and  Sister  Hayes  hold  the  plaque 
so  that  all  present  may  see  it. 
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The  overflow  crowd  outside  the  church. 


Mrs.  Eva  Bobrovich  had  baked  a  large 
cake  in  the  form  of  an  open  book.  On 
one  side  the  motto,  "I  Have  Come  to 
Serve,"  was  inscribed  in  the  icing.  On 
the  other  side  the  words  of  the  Our  Fa- 
ther were  written.  Perhaps  you  can  vis- 
ualize the  size  of  this  fruit  cake. 

Friends  and  former  pupils  from  Win- 
nipeg and  beyond  swelled  the  crowd 
which  could  not  fit  inside  the  church. 
Loud-speakers  brought  the  ceremony  to 
those  unfortunate  enough  not  to  get  into 
the  church. 

Prominent,  of  course,  in  all  the  prep- 
aration was  Sister  Lena  Renaud,  who 


dedicated  great  amounts  of  thought  and 
time  to  the  celebration. 

In  accepting  the  medal  from  Pope 
Paul,  Sister  Donnelly  had  said  that  it 
would  take  too  long  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
the  sisters  who  had  been  links  in  the 
chain  of  service,  so  she  spoke  of  the  one 
who  had  served  the  longest  in  Camp 
Morton,  Sister  Lena  Renaud,  a  sister  of 
many  talents.  Sister  Donnelly  said  she 
wished  Sister  Renaud  could  be  multi- 
plied a  hundred  times  and  there  would 
be  a  hundred  places  in  Western  Canada 
where  her  services  as  educator  and  so- 
cial worker  would  be  sought  eagerly. 


J-^ay  me  on  an  anvil,  O  God. 
Beat  me  and  hammer  me 

into  a  crowbar. 
Let  me  pry  loose  old  walls; 
Let  me  lift  and 

loosen  old  foundations. 

CARL  SANDBURG 
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It  was  with  thanksgiving  that  we 
entered  into  the  peace  of  retreat. 


A  Week 
With  a 
Difference 


Alice  Walsh,  S.O.S. 


Today,  members  of  religious  con- 
gregations of  women  have  a  choice 
of  retreat  styles.  Some  choose  to  go, 
individually  or  in  groups,  to  a  cen- 
tre where,  with  members  of  other 
communities,  they  may  make  a  re- 
treat directed  by  a  team  of  priests 
and  sisters  for  periods  ranging  from 
one  week  to  a  month.  At  times, 
some  prefer  to  go  "into  the  desert" 
alone.  Still  others  hold  to  the  com- 
munity retreat  in  one  of  their  own 
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Sister  Hudon  directed  the  retreat 
with  her  usual  generosity. 


A  happy  section  of  a  discussion  group  with,  left  to  right,  Sisters  Clara  Graf, 
Mary  Regan,  Magdalen  Barton,  Evelyn  Tunney  and  Alice  Walsh. 
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houses,  surrounded  by  their  own 
sisters  and  guided  by  a  priest  of 
their  own  choosing.  Others,  again, 
such  as  a  small  group  of  us,  sta- 
tioned as  we  have  been  for  some 
years  in  widely  separated  geogra- 
phical areas  from  Newfoundland  to 
British  Columbia,  planned  to  meet 
this  year  in  Alberta  to  renew  old 
ties  and  then  to  join  together  in  a 
retreat  directed  by  one  of  our  own 
sisters. 

For  a  few  days  preceding  the  pro- 
posed retreat,  our  rather  small  Ed- 
monton house  was  filled  beyond 
normal  capacity  by  those  arriving  in 
advance  in  order  to  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  exchange  greetings, 
compliments,  gossip,  reminiscenses 
and  first-hand  reports  of  mission 
activities.  Apparently  the  time  was 
well  spent  for  it  was  a  happy,  re- 
laxed, expectant  group  that  set  out 
on  the  evening  of  August  21st  for 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  St.  Albert, 
which  was  to  be  the  retreat  centre. 


Sister  Margaret  MacMillan  reading  a 
lesson  at  a  Eucharist  celebration. 


It  being  the  lull  between  summer 
session  and  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  the  building  was  almost  emp- 
ty when  we  arrived.  All  the  helps 
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And  all  too  quickly 
the  week  passes. 
Sister  Barton  packs 
the  car  assisted  by 
Sister  Anna  Green 


one  could  wish  for:  quiet,  privacy, 
scenic  beauty  and  glorious  weather 
were  ours.  It  was  with  an  attitude 
of  thanksgiving  and  a  longing  for 
closer  union  with  God  that  we  en- 
tered into  the  peace  of  the  retreat 
that  night. 

Our  good  friend,  Father  Edward 
Kennedy,  C.Ss.R.,  came  in  daily  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  us. 
During  the  week,  sisters  in  turn  di- 
rected the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  as 
well  as  the  nightly  "holy  hour." 
With  her  usual  generosity,  Sister 
Hudon,  who  guided  the  retreat, 
gave  of  her  time  and  talents  to  help 
us  understand  ever  more  deeply  the 
riches  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  spiritually  and  physically 
rewarding  week  came  to  a  close 
with  a  group  renewal  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  service  of  God  and 
His  people.  As  we  knelt  together 
more  closely  united  than  ever  by 
ties  of  Christian  love,  common  pur- 


pose and  years  of  experience  in  the 
mission  field,  the  meaning  of  our 
motto,  "I  have  come  to  serve,"  stood 
out  in  sharper  focus.  We  realized 
as  never  before,  perhaps,  that  our 
faltering  attempts  to  follow  Him 
who  declared,  "I  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister," 
have  given  our  lives  unequalled 
value  and  meaning. 


In  subduing  the  earth 
without  destroying  it: 

In  accepting  a  full  share 
of  manual  labour: 

Thus  does  man  become  truly 
man. 
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Art  and 
Music  in 
Churchill 

Patricia  Flynn,  S.O.S. 

The  accompanying  pen  and  ink 
drawings  portray  the  story  of  one 
music  program  in  Churchill. 

Sister  Anita  Hartman  and  I  live 
in  a  rented  house  here.  One  large 
room  is  gradually  becoming  well 
equipped  for  the  private  instruction 
of  music  students  of  all  ages.  In 
this  room  Anita  offers  individual 
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and  small  group  lessons  from  4:00 
p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

I  work  opposite  hours  -  9 :00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  I  teach  in  the 
elementary  public  school.  I  had 
been  handling  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  music  and  art  over 
the  past  three  years  until  now,  in  the 
1974-75  term,  I  am  specializing 
completely  in  the  fine  arts  with  no 
classroom  of  my  own. 

The  two  music  programs  are 
complementary.  The  children  pick 
up  interest  in  the  one  and  carry 
it  over  to  the  other. 

Through  the  year  those  who  take 
private  lessons  are  occasionally 
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invited  to  provide  entertainment  at 
public  functions,  but  their  main 
event  is  in  May.  Last  spring  nearly 
eighty  people  took  part  in  the 
spring  show.  The  admission  fee  is 
used  to  equip  the  music  room.  To 
date  an  amplifier,  two  microphones, 
an  electric  guitar  and  a  set  of 
drums  have  been  purchased. 


Editor's  Note:  The  pen  and  ink 
drawings  were  not  identified  by 
Sister  Flynn  since  they  speak  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  the  editor's 
guess  that  the  tall,  bespectacled 
lady  with  the  accordion  is  Sister 
Hart  man. 


YOU  MAY  BE 
A  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 


as  an  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  -  with  a  temporary  commitment 
or,  eventually, 

as  a  PERPETUALLY  VOWED  MEMBER  -  with  permanent  commitment 

if  you  are 

over  twenty-one  years, 

have  professional  or  technical  training 

or 

are  in  a  professional  or  technical  training  program. 


You  need  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  strong  desire  to  give 
yourself .  .  . 

to  the  service  of  others, 
in  "constant  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit" 
according  to  the  talents  of  each  and  the  needs  of 
all,  in  constant  search  for  new  forms  of  community 
living  in  an  era  of  permanent  change. 


Write  to: 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 

10  MONTCREST  BOULEVARD 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M4K  1J7 


